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The Congregationalist ~TheChristian Endeavor 


and Christian World 


EIGHTY-SIX YEARS YOUNG, BUT THE WORLD'S | 
OLDEST RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


Supplies news, NOT gossip. Has two specialties 
peculiarly its own: The Christian World in 
As event and comment; discriminating treatment 
of national Congregationalism. | brightest 
the best | 
Raises the average efficiency of church-members in | and 
“all all departments. | Soest 
.. \ Inspires serviceable loyalty to local and national | young 4 
round 
institutions. | people's 
church Keeps the churches in fellowship and strengthens | paper 
x the kingdom. | in the 
paper it ae 
Is the pastor’s best assistant in ils co-operative and | tworld. 
supplementary work. 





The First-of-the-Month Number of this paper gives special atten- | 
tion to the ongoings of the Christian world. Prominent leaders in 
six different denominations review events and interpret movements. 
The whole religious world is studied. Numerous illustrated articles 


appear. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | 





| 
| need. 


World 


THE INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF YOUNG 


PEOPLE’S WORK. 


It is absolutely indispensable for all active workers 
with and for young people. 

** Ghe Pastors need it in order to keep up with the latest and 
most successful methods of Christian nurture. 

Christian Endeavor workers need it for the practical 
plans and inspiring news that fill its columns, 

All the family need it because of the sweet and 

gracious spiritual tone that pervades its con- 
tributions. 

Its fiction is clear and strong, its poems and articles 
are helpful and inspiring, its prayer-meceting 
and Sunday School departments are unsurpassed, 
The best writers in the religious world con- 

a tribute to its pages. . 

The Sunday school department in The Christian Endeavor World 


is one of its most unique and helpful features. Entirely different 
from any other publication. Try it, and see if it is not just what you 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass, 





FOUR. COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Offer No. 1.—The Congregationalist to a new name and The Christian Endeavor World to a new name to 

January 1, 1903, for $2 25. 
Offer No. 2.—THE CONGREGATIONALIST to a new name and a renewal of THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, each for one year, for $2.50. 
Offer No. 3.—A renewal of THE CONGREGATIONALIST and THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD to a new name, each for one year, 


for $2.75 


Offer No. 4.—A renewal of THE CONGREGATIONALIST and a renewal of THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, each for one year, for $3.00. 
Sample Copies of either paper sent free on request. 


Read the offers carefully, so there may be no mistake or misunderstanding. No 
eash commissions or premiums can be given with these offers. Send all orders to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





THE FAMOUS ANNUAL 


AUTUMNAL 
EXCURSION 


Oct. 10 | $5.00 | Oct. 10 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


N.Y. C. & H. BR. R. R. Co., Lessee, 


leaves the South Station on the above date at 
8.30 A.M., passing through the most beautiful 
and prosperous section of Massachusetts to 


ALBANY 


Thence, by either day or night boat down the his- 
toric and beautiful 


$ HUDSON RIVER Bh 
Passing the Catskills, West 
Point and the Palisades, ar- 








riving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at 6 A.M. or 6 P, M., Friday, 
October 11, depending on whether you take the 
night boat October 10, or the day boat October 11. 
Thence by the palatial steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A.M. either Saturday or 
Sunday. For further particulars address 


A. 8S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Boston. 


Oct. 10 | $5.00 | Oct. 10 


The Best. 








The Last. Wait For It. 








ne Ti 





THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4}x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 

170 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston te Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 

IVERNIA, Sept. 14, Oct. 19, Nov. 23. 

Saloon, $60 up. Second Saloon, #40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass- 











$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN. 











Tickets on sale Sept. 19-27; return limit 
Nov. 15, 1901, via 


eae & North-Western, 
nion Pacific, 
Southern Pacific. 


HE OVERLAND LIMITED, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
Only three days en route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. All meals in 
Dining Cars; Buffet-Library 
Cars (with barber). Two other 
fast trains 10.00 a. m. and 
11.30 p.m. daily. The best of 
everything. For tickets and 
reservations cail on your near- 
est ticket agent or address 
461 Broadway - New York | 435 Vine St, - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia | 507 Smithf'ld St., Pittsb 
368 Washington St., Boston | 234 Superior St., Clevelanc 
301 Main St, - Buffalo| 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St, - Chicago | 2 East King St,,Toronto, Ont. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 


First Cabin, #40, $45 upwards, depending 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer “ Winifredian,” Oct. 2; * Phila:el- 
phian,” Oct. 9; ** Lancastrian,” Oct. 16; “ Devonian,” 
Oct. 23; * Cestrian,” Oct. 30. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agenis, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
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28 September 1901 


{s your baby thin and weak? If so, it is probably 
pecause he is insufficiently nourished. Mellin’s 
Food is easily assimilated and digested by the weak- 
est stomach. 


A RARE OCTOBER EXCURSION.—Over the Bos- 
ton & Albany to Albany, down the Hudson River to 
New York, on the Fall River Line to Boston, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 10. $5.00 buys: the whole trip. Send for 
descriptive leaflet. A.S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Boston. 


THE B. & A. ADIRONDACK AND THOUSAND Is- 
LANDS SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE CONTINUED.— 
On account of the great traffic to and from the 
Adirondacks and Th d Islands, the Boston & 
Albany Railroad announces that its summer train 
service to the Adirondacks will be continued until 
Nov. 3, and the service to the Thousand Islands 
will be continued until Oct. 6. 





EXPRESSION IN CABINETWORK.—There has al- 
ways been a demand among collectors and 
seurs for examples of cabinetwork decorated to 
typify the rooms in which they were placed. The 
new school of design, known as Art Nouveau, fur- 
nishes many opportunities for this suggestive charm, 
and a good example of it is shown on another page 
today in the engraving of a sideboard on exhibition 
at the Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. 





ANNUAL AUTUMNAL EXCURSION, THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 10.—Over the Boston & Albany, through 
the most beautiful section of Massachusetts, through 
the Berkshires, down the Hudson River on either 
day or night boat; the Fall River Line’s palace 
steamers, ‘‘ Puritan” or “ Priscilla,’ Friday or Sat- 
urday nights, arriving in Boston the next morning 
at 7 A. M., all for $5.00. Address for leaflet, A. S. 
Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


VISIT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS DURING SEP- 
TEMBER AND OCTOBER.—Among the many pleas- 
ant and cheap excursions which the Boston & Maine 
Railroad runs during the season, there is none 
which for beautiful scenery, delightful and invig- 
orating atmosphere can surpass the fall excursions 
to the White Mountains. September and October 
are the two really best months of the year in which 
to visit and view the White Mountains. A ride 
through Crawford Notch, a visit to the summit of 
Mt. Washington, the Flume or Franconia Notch 
are all side trips which can be taken in at a decid- 
edly low rate. Reduced rates will be made for ex- 
cursionists at all of the hotels, and round-trip tick- 
ets at many of the principal stations have been 
placed on sale at a very low rate. Excursion rates 
will continue until Oct. 5. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS DURING SEPTEMBER. 
~—Traveling in New England during the cool month 
of September is delightful, and when the journey 
leads into that renowned section of New Hamp- 
shire, the White Mountains, then the pleasure is 
complete. A visit to the White Mountains is an 
enjoyment which the summer tourist always antic- 
ipates with feelings of happiness and ardor, and to 
the person who has never been fortunate enough to 
see this charming region it becomes a pleasure 
which can never be imagined. With the passing 
away of the hot summer days, the trees and foliage 
have taken on new raiment; the-dense thicket of 
green has given way to the variegated colors of 
autumn; the hot, uncomfortable breezes which 
make summer traveling a hardship have passed. 
The whole region of the mountains is wrapped in 
the innumerable delights and splendor of the early 
fall. Beginning Sept. 15, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road will commence to run cheap excursions to the 
mountains, lasting until Sept. 28 and Oct. 15. For 
full information see the nearest Boston & Maine 
ticket agent, or write to the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston, Mass. 





PERMANENT MUSCULAR ‘STRENGTH.—There is this 
to be borne in mind in these days when so many young 
men are giving so much attention to muscular develop- 
ment, in gymnastic and athletic exercises, that there 
cannot be permanent muscular strength where there is 
not a strength. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives blood 
stren a digestion and et ation, and 
Dulles 1 the whole system. 











pow 3 portable Dark Room and Devel- 
A DARK ROOM | opin 4 Cabinet can be taken any 
YOU CAN where your Camera goes. Practica 
convenient. For full particulars, of 
PUT INA interest to every photographer, ad- 
TRUNK dress PORTABLE DARK R 
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Per Year in twins $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 [Months, 25 cents 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. —Notice of change of address 
must reach this oftice on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents pee agate line each in- 
sertion, 26 Lw. to the inch, =11§ Ine ~ aol - the column. 
it ‘ording to amount 








Worcester, Mass. 
°, POSITIO 
PAN: ABERIGAN that 4 house, i eal resins 
quiet parkway district, near two entrances, independent 
of cars. Rates moderate. For maps, etc., address 
PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo N. Y. 
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TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


ey NOTIONS. leaded saubenel Ay cents per line, 
eac 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Benevolent Societies 


WomMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congregs 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise’ Da Day, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

Boston SEAMAN’S vase poormes, 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D President, Geo, Gould, 
601 foual Ha Boston. A perctary, Rooms 

Congregats ouse, 
society devoted to the material, social, meral and reli- 
welfare oe be made pay- 
fod to the Boston Seaman’s Society. Contribu- 
ions from ehurehes and fndtvidwals. solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 

is wag te the in husetts ( 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 609 ional House. Rev. mee 
win B. Palmer, 


a, B wouan SRAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY of Bos- 
ship 100" tit $20.00. “Mrs. He ember 
8! e mem enry C. 

Dotan: tress, Hotel Berkeley’ Be Boylston St., somal 

THE Cononuaa TIONAL HoME ag “a * SOCIET 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland. ieee, to whom donations and Ne 
tions and all correspondence relating to esta‘ 
qeantticn 5 be addressed. Rev. Jooons B. Clark, 

Washington Choate, D. D. , Correspond- 

ing ret 4 to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society oe a be sent. 


WoMAN’s nee Meenasy ASSOCIATI Reom 


No. 607 Congrega’ nal House. Office hours EX to" ‘ An- 
nual membership Bt .00; life membership, Con- 
ve solici Miss Lizzie D. White, . 


IOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 


AMER’ 
Missions, Congregational mous 
Ww Treasurer; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure! Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
am, offers fis ser by the Page cao ay? General ange 
on, offers its services churehes papring, pastes © 
er States. 


Room 61 1 618 Bongrogational an Boston Rev. Charles 


"ie AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions oy the United 


seates, evangel ¢ and educational, at the South and in 

eo W among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
31 1 Co! tional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
a | nations may »e sent to either of vo ere 
offices, or to H. W. Hub , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 


Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY 
P: pe Re 


—Church an aroouage v. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil , New York v. cones A. Hood, 


Congregational House, Boston, “hie Id Sec: 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION pen {including 
former New West Education Co: ol 
for students for the minis Congres 
tional Colleges and Academ es in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 j Ceneregntional 
House, Boston ; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup pert of __——— Congregessenal 
Churches and sun y Schools in ton and its suburbs, 

enry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ne 5 Mass. 
quests wooed Le on name. Send gifts to A. G.S8 


wood 04 Sears ey) A Apply for aid'te to 
E. B. ‘Palmer, 6 808 ¢ Congregational H 

NATIONAL Cogucsn’s ome “RELIEF Funp. 
—Aids and disab! a m: —— and missionaries and 
their families. Peg , Rev. ge Hawes, 
D. D., Hartford, Ct. casurer, v. 8. B. . Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form rm of a Bequest: I bequeath eath to the “ Trustees 
of the National Council of the Bane na ge oes Churches 
of the United States ” (a body co: chartered under 
pe fe laws A the State of Connec out). (here me insert the 
t est), be used for the > puapese 2 of isterial 
Re! fet, as spartaea in the resolutions of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 








THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING as he Cc cnqrogtoan es House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. President; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Srbesures. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools nema or at reduced 
cost. The adrainistrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed A appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and ly oy go ott. for al 
| digg — W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secretary 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New ‘England Superintendent y 
ba ae artment. 

usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
anager, r, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publi es The Congregationalist and Christian World. 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
oo books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
—— and selis the books of all other publishers as 
l as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to Mt =. however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west. 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


A [ile Income 


The Chicago-Chiapas Company has the best 
Mexican proposition, and sells shares in the 
Chiapas Rubber Plantation at lowest prices. 
Ten acres cost $750 and will pay good 
interest the first five years. The 6th year 10 
acres WILL PAY $1,500; 7th year $2,000; an 
annual increase of $500 for 10 years, and a 
very large income for many years. NOT A 
SPECULATION but a SOLID AGRICUL- 
TURAL INVESTMENT, based on the surest 
and most profitable product in nature. The 
enterprise is an assured success. Evidence 
given on every point. 


Write A. J. Scott, Manager, 125 La Salle St., Chicago 
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Educational 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schoels. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 




















CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFO RD Year opens zane 25th, 1901. 
r 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
Special courses in Missions and 
Sunday Schoo] Work. Apply to 
~~ MASSACHU SETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover Theological Semi 
ndover ineoogicar seminary. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
throughout. 
For catalogues and infermation address 


THEOLOGICAL 
Thorough training for tollege 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 
Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Fuli faculty. 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
President of the Faculty. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A _, Prin. —— 
WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS scant 
ANNA M. GoopNow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispen: y and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
S . Ample instruction in actual practice. 

H. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., Ree’R. Near City 

Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed college prepara 
ore with advanced < courses for high school graduates 
and others <« hoy, & 4 college “age + Native 


French and and art. § heat 

electric fighting, et ote. New brick dormitory just added. 

ett tennis, fort, extensive Fey .  Beauti- 

ft and healthfully located, within 30 miles of Boston. 
ristian home influences. For catalogue and views, 
dress the Gremdens, Norton, Mass. 
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WHY? 


4T pleases the fastidious because it is made of clean ma- 
ah terials, it satisfies the careful ones because of its purity, 
SEs it appeals to the economical because it can always be 
uN BF bought at a reasonable price; there are many others, no 
doubt, who use it without thought of materials, purity or cost, 
simply because they find it pleasant for their toilet and bath. 
Whatever their reasons may be Ivory Soap is used by a majority 
of cleanly, comfort-seeking people; if you who do not use it 
will but try Ivory Soap you will have your own reasons why. 








‘PEN N SYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
ryn Mawr, Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


B Pa 
Nuiber limited. Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. 











PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITA ARY Y COLL ECE 
Pa. 
wth Yea r begin ns Sept. 18. 
a 





School of the hivhest 
Wak Dept. 
ie egrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavairy. 
Catal logues of 
Col. C. E. Hyatt. President. 





The Congregationalist’s Publications 


Social Settlements 


Up to Date 
BY ROBERT A. WOODS 
Head of the South End House, Boston 

An account of the social settlement move- 
ment brought up to date. How the Toynbee 
idea has taken root and borne fruit on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Single Copy, 4 Cents 

100 Copies, $1.25, Postpaid 


soston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 




















Rally Sunday 


September 29th 


Rally day is being more and more 
observed by our Sunday schools every 
year. We began four years ago the an- 
nual publication of a combined Review 
Exercise and Rally Service for use on the 
last Sunday of the third quarter, and 
these services have been called for in 
increasing numbers each year. This year 
we have, we think, ; 


The Best Review and Rally Service of all 
Bright, easy, inspiring music, good reci- 
tations, aninteresting review and a simple 
but effective rally exercise, easily pre- 
pared. It will make thedaya notable one 
in your Sunday school. Sample free. 
Order early. 
3 cents each ; $2.00 per 100, postpaid 


The Piigrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


JUST OUT! 


GEMS OF SONG 


for the Sunday School. 





By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. 


288 Pages. Full Bound in Cloth. 


$25.00 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Citizen 


Mr. Guild is a Boston newspaper publisher 
and a college friend of the President. He has 
been an active figure in Massachusetts poli- 
ties for twenty years, but has never held of- 
fice and never but once sought it. He declined 
in four years four positions tendered by 
President McKinley. He left the Massachu- 
setts militia with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, and served as the inspector general of 
the Seventh Army Corps through the cam- 
paign of 1898-9 in Florida, Georgia and Cuba 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. During 
the political campaign of 1900 he accompanied 
President Roosevelt as a second speaker 
throughout his Western tour. Members of 
the Y. M. C. A. will remember him as the 
presiding officer at the army and nayy night 
of the Boston Jubilee. 


In succeeding to a position fraught 
with such heavy responsibility as that 
of President of the United States, espe- 
cially under such sad and terrible cir- 
cumstances, President Roosevelt was first 
obliged to face and destroy the false im- 
age of himself that had been set up by 
the same sensational newspapers and 
bitter partisans foremost in the misrep- 
resentation of William McKinley. 

He accomplished this almost in a day 
by an act perfectly consistent with his 
character and his life, but which has 
come as a surprise to those who have 
only known him hitherto through his 
enemies. 

Twenty-four hours before the President 
had stated his policy, two of his friends, 
without consulting him, publicly stated 
in emphatic interviews that the Presi- 
dent would permanently retain the able 
body of men gathered into the Cabinet 
by President McKinley. They also stated 
that the first act of President Roosevelt 
after his inauguration would be to an- 
nounce his intention of carrying out ab- 
solutely the policy of his predecessor. 

President Roosevelt is a man in vigor- 
ous health, with a sound, healthy liking 
for sound, healthy exercise. This fond- 
ness has been exaggerated by his enemies 
into a hardened brutality, as his astonish- 
ing industry and energy have been dis- 
torted into a sort of impulsive obstinacy. 

The real President is quite as tender- 
hearted as the great man whose place he 
has taken. No man leads a cleaner and 
more temperate life, mentally as well as 


By Curtis Guild, Jr. 


physically. He does not even read sensa- 
tional novels. Sound poetry and sound 
literature are dear to him in his moments 
of relaxation. Such wholesome, old-fash- 
ioned books as Plutarch’s Lives and 
Scott’s novels are his delight. Even in 
his earlier years I have never heard him 
tell an unclean story or seen him smile at 
an unclean jest. He is not one who pro- 
claims his religion from the housetops, 
but the simple church of his fathers has 
always claimed him, though its commu- 
nicants are few and drawn largely from 
those who live on the fruits of their own 
toil. 

His enemies have attempted to make it 
appear that he has sought to ride into 
public life as a professional war hero. 
Nothing could be less true. Though a 
splendid horseman and devotedly fond of 
the saddle, he avoided as a candidate ev- 
ery possible display of that accomplish- 
ment, even when his refusal to ride in 
the parades arranged for him caused 
bitter disappointment among some of his 
Western friends. The statement that he 
wears or wore a Rough Rider hat in civil 
life or on the stump is another exaggera- 
tion. He habitually wears a soft black 
felt, as little suggesting the sombrero 
as the soft felt hats to which the King of 
England is addicted. 

it is well, perhaps, to recall that the 
President has a record as civil adminis- 
trator much more important and of much 
greater extent than his record as a soldier. 
As Civil Service Commissioner of the 
United States he was conspicuous for his 
zealous defense and enforcement of the 
law. It is largely due to his efforts that 
the law and the principle behind it have 
been extended. 

In one of those temporary spasms of 
patriotism which occasionally strike the 
so-called ‘‘ better class’’ of our citizens, 
Tammany was for a time put down in 
New York city. Theodore Roosevelt, as 
member of the Police Commission, ac- 
cépted a position which no cautious poli- 
tician and no weak man would have 
dared to touch. The criticism of him in 
that position was that he believed all 
men to be equal before the law and en- 


forced even the less wise sections of the 
law exactly as he found it. The evasion 
of law is only too common in the United 
States, and the recognition that the best 
way to secure wise legislation is to en- 
force unwise legislation to the end that 
it may be repealed was the act not only 
of a sensible man but of a brave man. 

His services in the volunteer army have 
made many forget the debt the country 
owes him as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Asa naval historian of no mean 
rank he was particularly fitted for this 
task, and the genial and just man who 
was his official chief at the head of that 
department is the last to deny the very 
effective share that was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
in the work of furnishing ships, shot and 
shell, so that the navy, at least, went to 
war fully equipped with all supplies and 
ready to cope with any enemy. 

As governor of New York he made it 
evident that, no matter what the pres- 
sure from political managers, corrupt offi- 
cials would be discharged, and that equi- 
table taxation, which recognized no fa- 
vorites among men or corporations, 
would be enforced. He showed himself, 
however, no fanatic. He recognized that 
courtesy and common sense alike de- 
manded that, whether he followed it or 
not, the advice of those elected to even 
higher place by the free vote of the citi- 
zens of his State was entitled at least to 
respectful attention. He accorded the 
attention. He acted for himself. 

None of his fellow-citizens will deny 
him courage in action. Fewer perhaps 
understand his courage in self-restraint. 
No man is cooler or more self-contained 
in moments of high excitement. In the 
midst of howling mobs at Victor and 
Chicago the candidate for vice-president, 
conscious that a single word or blow 
even in self-defense would be misinter- 
preted, faced, with silent lips and un- 
clenched hands, those who sought to do 
him even physical injury. 

His first act as President has been one 
of quiet common sense. Few who know 
him well believe that the self-effacement 
which through these last sad days of trial 
has been so steadily practised by him 
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will be succeeded by any less modest or 
less dignified attitude in his coming ca- 
reer as the first citizen of the United 
States. 

On his return to Washington last fall 
at the end of an exciting political cam- 


Event 


‘“Isn’t it beautiful, the 
way the whole world 
has felt its heart beat with ours? YetI 
couldn’t help pitying the poor wretch in 
court when I read about his arraignment, 
with the whole world at his throat. How 
frightful everything about a terrible wick- 
edness becomes!” So writes in a private 
letter one of New England’s noblest gen- 
tlewomen. The thought of her closing 
sentence is pregnant with suggestions. 
We have been living in a time when the 
sense of the sinfulness of sin has been 
weak. Certain schools of thought have 
emphasized its purely negative character, 
have fostered the sentiment that-sin is a 
mere incident, something to be extenu- 
ated or overlooked, something that has 
in it the making of good. But the act of 
Leon Czolgosz has cleared away the mist, 
and the world sees sin in its native, terri- 
ble awfulness. Perhaps there was atime 
when this sinner was a compound of good 
and evil, but he sank lower and lower 
until every vestige of the divine in him 
seems to have disappeared. As we look 
at him, cowering in his fear, we recall 
Richard Baxter’s famous words when he 
saw a criminal being taken to the gallows: 
“There goes Richard Baxter but by the 
grace of God.” ‘And such were some 
of you,’”’ writes Paul to the Corinthians. 
Let no fancied security against evildoing 
breed in us Pharisaical pride, but with 
pity for the wretch who slew our Presi- 
dent may we join a deeper hatred of sin 
and a more determined warfare against 
it as we see it in ourselves and in the 
world about us. 


Sin in Its Awfulness 


The American Board 

bee American Board's rounds out its finan. 
nancial Year ‘ . 

cial year with a debt 
of $102,341. This is an addition of over 
$19,000 to the $82,000 that rested upon the 
Board Sept. 1, 1900. The shrinkage comes 
largely from legacies, which amounted to 
$30,250 less than last year. Had a large 
legacy, which is to be paid in the course 
of a few weeks, been available during the 
year, as was expected, the Board would 
have more than met its expenses. There 
has also been a falling off of $16,118 in 
the receipts from the Woman’s Board. 
On the other hand, during the last three 
years there has been an increase in direct 
gifts to the Board from churches, indi- 
viduals, Sunday schools and Endeavor 
Societies, this increase amounting in 
1899 to $39,765, in 1900 to $11,464 and in 
1901 to $8,780. This is a very bright 
omen for the future. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the Board is doing a vast 
business and doing it economically and 
well. Its total expenditure for the year 
was $717,081. Think of what this sum 
means when transmuted into schools and 
colleges and printing presses and personal 
service on the foreign field. Moreover, 


paign, in the course of which he had ad- 
dressed his fellow-citizens over five hun- 
dred times, it happened that I was pres- 
ent when one of the greatest statesmen 
in the United States said to him: ‘I can- 
not begin to compliment you too highly 





within a year or two the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund has been established, whose 
cash receipts already amount to about 
$79,000, and $21,000 more are pledged. 
This fund is not included in the current 
receipts, as it is to be kept intact until 
the full amount desired, $250,000, is se- 
cured. We must not overlook also the 
influence of the “forward movement” 
in arousing interest in the home land 
through the relating of individual 
churches to foreign missionaries. On 
the whole, the Board is in a stronger 
financial condition than a year ago, and 
its work was never in a more promising 
condition. It has changed for the better 
since Aug. 1, owing to generous responses 
from persons who had already given lib- 
erally to special appeals. 


Preliminary to the work 
College Y. 11.C. A. of the academic year 
Strategy 4 : : 

just opening, prominent 
under-graduate and graduate members of 
New England College Y. M. C. A., to- 
gether with advisers and workers in the 
Middle States, have been in conference 
at Harvard during the past week, dis- 
cussing ways and means of carrying on 
an aggressive Christian campaign in the 
New England colleges during the coming 
year; and at the same time by prayer 
and testimony the delegates have been 
gaining spiritual power for the work to 
be done. While most of those in con- 
ference have been Harvard men, and 
while that institution is likely to receive 
most of the profit from the conference, 
yet it has been so planned that the 
spiritual results will be far reaching. 
Contrasted with former days at Harvard, 
the conference is a significant event. 


cerita Rs We are informed 
in the Netional Connell that é he Natt onal 

Council is again to 
be asked to decide whether the white or 
Negro churches of Alabama constitute 
the state body. This question occupied 
the time of the last three councils to an 
extent altogether disproportionate to its 
importance, and in our opinion will not 
be allowed to do this in future. Every 
aspect of the case has been thoroughly 
considered and delegates on both sides 
have been patiently heard at much length. 
The Alabama Association, composed of 
twenty-two Negro churches, has claimed 
to be the state body, and the Alabama 
Convention, which includes eighty-eight 
churches, makes the same claim. The 
National Council has been repeatedly 
asked to pass judgment on these claims 
by deciding whether it will receive the 
delegates of the association or of the 
convention. The council has properly 
refused to adjudicate, and advised the 
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for such a wonderful series of speeches. 
Your tongue has not even once betrayed 
you. No man ever again can question 
your discretion.” 


The words may be high praise, bat they a 


were the words of William McKinley. - 


and Comment 


Alabama churches to settle the question 
for themselves by uniting on some plan 
in one body. As long ago as 1894 the con- 
vention invited the association to unite 
with it on the basis of ‘‘equal rights for 
all disciples of Christ of every race.” 
The association accepted the invitation 
and referred the matter to its churches for 
ratification, but the union was defeated 
by a tie vote, nine of the Negro churches 
voting in the negative. The action of 
these nine churches thus annulled the 
action almost consummated of the re- 
maining 100 churches in the state. The 
last council refused to recognize either of 
these two organizations as the state body, 
but advised the churches of Alabama ‘‘to 
unite in a single state body on the basis of 
representation of each church by pastor 
and delegate.”” This advice the churches 
of the convention claim to be impractica- 
ble for them, they themselves being or- 
ganized on the basis of representation 
from their district conferences, and they 
claim justly the “liberty to organize a 
state body in accordance with the con- 
venience and wishes of a majority of the 
churches in the state.” Delegates from 
district conferences will no doubt be ac- 
credited by the National Council, but we 
do not expect that the council will recog- 
nize either organization as the state body 
to the exclusion of the other. Least of 
all is it likely that the council will admit 
a delegate from one-fifth of the churches 
as representing the Congregationalists of 
Alabama. 


mom A Forty-two Porto Rican 
orto Ricans a boys and girls have been 
Carlisie, Pa. received by Captain Pratt 
at the Indian Industrial School, of which 
he is the head. Last year four boys, 
brought by returning Pennsylvania vol- 
unteers, came to the school, and their let- 
ters home were soon followed by many 
requests from parents that others might 
be accepted. Dr. Brumbaugh, commis- 
sioner of education for Porto Rico, se- 
lected a number out of many candidates 
from different sections of the islands, 
and these were forwarded in small par- 
ties. Several were placed in American 
families and attended school with Amer- 
ican children, but the applications have 
increased far beyond the accommoda- 
tions that could be provided for them. 
Dr. Brumbaugh writes that his office is 
crowded daily with women begging him 
to send their children North to be edu- 
cated. On one of the transports four- 
teen boys and girls were sent, escorted to 
the place of embarkation by 400 children 
of the public schools, marching under the 
American flag and cheering the Carlisle 
school and the American Government. 
This is one of the less noticed ways in 
which the influences of our civilization 
will work important changes in the char- 
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acter of the people of the island. These 
children in a few years will return to 
their homes speaking the English tongue, 
carrying with them American ideas and 
enterprise and cementing the relations 
which will ultimately make the islanders 
one people with us. Dr. Brumbaugh 
says: ‘‘The claims of these people upon 
one’s sympathy and the strong pleas 
which they make for help touch one’s 
heart.” It is much to be desired that 
the number of these young visitors should 
be largely increased. 


Some simple plan is 
much to be desired by 
which pupils may be- 
come promoted upon suitable qualifica- 
tions from one grade to another in the 
Sunday school. Such a plan is providedin 
the Pilgrim Lesson Helps for the last quar- 
ter of this year which seems to us to meet 
the need. Supplemental studies are indi- 
cated in each lesson help, from the little 
picture cards up through the various 
grades, including the senior quarterly. 
Pupils passing examination on one grade 
are promoted to the next higher. The 
outlines are given in each quarterly, with 
the necessary helps indicated, which are 
available at small cost. They may easily 
be so used by teachers as to secure intel- 
ligent and orderly knowledge of the Bi- 
ble and of fundamental Christian truth. 
Pastors and superintendents should ex- 
amine these studies, and arrange to make 
promotion from one department to an- 
other conditional on successful examina- 
tions. This plan can be followed without 
disturbance of existing methods and 
would result in the classification of the 
scholars on the basis of their intelligent 
understanding of the main facts and doc- 
trines of Christianity. We regard this 
plan as of much promise for the proper 
grading of the Sunday school and one 
which may be easily applied even in the 
smaller schools. 


A Graded System for 
Sunday Schools 


The Southern Pacific 
ferry-boats between 
San Francisco and 
Oakland are furnished with bars which 
are run wide open day and night. Doubt- 
less they are as remunerative to their 
lessees as destructive to general manhood. 
The new railway administration ordered 
them removed. The liquor forces replied 
by threatening to divert to the Santa Fé 
millions of dollars’ worth of traffic. It 
is said that they have induced large ship- 
pers in other industries to re-enforce 
their threats. The immediate effect has 
been to postpone the closing of the bars, 
first for one month and now for a second 
month. Temperance people are repre- 
senting to the railway managers the in- 
terest of the better class of the commu- 
nity. No grog-shops in the city can be 
so openly alluring to so many men, for 
more than 25,000 people use these boats 
every day. The cleansing of these 
thronged highways is at least as impor- 
tant as that of the busiest city streets. 
It is to be hoped that the Southern 
Pacific Company, under its new manage- 
ment, will have courage to decide in favor 
of safety and morality. 


Public Morality ver- 
sus Corporate Profit 
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Cheering news this is 
indeed of deep reli- 
gious interest in the 
Asiatic squadron of the British and 
American navies. When a little over a 
year ago our missionaries had to flee 
from China, some of them turned fheir 
attention to the men of the navy. They 
visited the boats, gave addresses, exhib- 
ited lantern pictures and preached the 
gospel in a simple, winning way. This 
was an altogether new experience to the 
sailors and marines, who had associated 
Shanghai and. Hongkong with the awful 
temptations of seaport cities. A number 
of conversions were the result. On one 
British warship a band of twenty-nine 
“out and outers’ was.organized. The 
captain of an American man-of-war re- 
quested a Y. M. C. A. secretary to organ- 
ize an association on board his ship. In- 
déed, the co-operation of high officials 
has been one of the gratifying fea- 
tures of the movement. Some of them 
have for the first time themselves con- 
fessed their spiritual needs and hopes. 
Indirectly, Miss Helen Gould’s gift of a 
handsome building to the Brooklyn Y. M. 
C. A. branch has had its influence all 
through the American navy, prejudicing 
sailors in favor of the things which the 
association represents. If in Hongkong, 
one of the five greatest naval stations of 
the world, there could be a similar home 
for British and American sailors, it would 
be a center of large influence. The spir- 
itual welfare of our sailors in the far 
East ought to bea matter of concern to 
us at home, and now that in such a 
signal manner the spirit of God is touch- 
ing so many hearts, let there be earnest 
prayer that the work may be widespread 
and genuine that all the legitimate fruits 
of it be conserved. ’ 


A Religious Awaken- 
ing on Warships 


It is quite impossible, 
in words, to describe 
the pall that hung over the country on 
the day of the funeral at Canton, the day 
when, by request of the new President 
and the governors of the several states, 
the people abstained from toil, repaired 
to their places of worship, and dwelt on 
the mysterious providence of God and 
the brevity of life and power. A more 
than Sabbatic calm fell upon cities like 
New York, Chicago and Boston. Stores 
and places that do much labor and make 
much money on a Sunday were not op- 
ened from dawn until twilight, and never 
a nickel passed into their tills. In New 
York and Chicago, by order of the offi- 
cials of the great transportation lines, on 
water and land, for five minutes of the 
afternoon, at a time when the body was 
being consigned to the grave in Canton, 
not a wheel stirred or a paddle revolved, 
and cars and boats stood still in mute, 
motionless tribute, while engineers, fire- 
men, trainmen, boatmen and passengers, 
with bared heads, either watched the 
flight of time in silence, or else sang 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ Never has 
anything like it been seen in this or any 
other country. No man, not compelled 
by the direst necessity of personal need 
or institutional stability, felt that his 
conscience justified him in making money 
on such a day. The churches were 
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crowded and had men in their seats 
whose faces seldom are seen inside church 
walls. The-clergy were sober-minded and 
justly appreciative, and, with few excep- 
tions, voiced the lessons of the hour in 
fitting language. Christians of every 
name worshiped side by side and the com- 
mon woe made brethren of them all. 


wile. ay A majestic simplicity made 

je Funera’ at the funeral at the Capitol 
betas tanh notable. Menfrom Europe, 
used to the elaborate ceremonial of fu- 
nerals of state there, and wedded to the 
rituals of the Roman Catholic, Lutheran 
and Anglican Churches, must have 
thought it strange to see so mighty a ruler 
so simply and democratically treated, and 
stranger still to see him buried with the 
simple order of service which Methodism 
provides. But such was the order of the 
day. Old-fashioned, time-honored Prot- 
estant hymns, extempore prayer, a eulogy 
by Bishop E. G. Andrews, the benedic- 
tion—and all was over. The ending was 
in harmony with the life that had gone 
before. The faith of the man had been 
simple and based on experience—not doc- 
trine or ritual—and the service at his bier 
was one of testimony and aspiration. 
Everything was in harmony with the man 
and the nation he served, and we are pro- 
foundly grateful that it was just as it 
was, if for no other reason than because 
it symbolized the sort of religion that 
hitherto has made America what she is 
and will preserve her in years to come. It 
would have been easy to have aped Euro- 
pean and non-Protestant forms of meet- 
ing such a situation. The error was 
avoided, and by being natural we taught 
Europeans much. 


The trip from Washington to 
for cota Canton, O., with the body was 

like the trip from Buffalo to 
Washington in the completeness of the 
railroads, preparations to guard the safety 
of the dead and of the distinguished liv- 
ing passengers, and in the manifesta 
tions of popular sorrow, and interest in 
seeing the train, evenif only from afar. 
Once Canton was reached the task of 
management of details passed into the 
hands of men who knew the dead man 
best and loved him most, and while the 
throng of strangers in the town was 
abnormal the happenings were those of the 
townspeople’s choosing. Local clergy- 
men, with the exception of Bishop Joyce, 
conducted the services, and Ohio militia 
guarded and policed the precious dust, 
and will for sometime tocome. Already 
steps are being taken to raise funds for 
a national monument. 


In Bombay, India, and in 
pend e pms St. Petersburg, in San Juan, 

Porto Rico, and in Manila 
in the Philippines—wherever there were 
Americanor British citizens and churches, 
there English-speaking folk gathered at 
the time of the Canton burial service or 
at thenoon hour, as local conditions made 
it seem best, and joined in worship and 
mourning. Never has the world seen 
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such a spectacle! Gathered with these 
English-speaking folk were not a few 
representatives of the peoples among 
whom they live, impelled by sympathy 
for the United States or by admiration 
of Mr. McKinley to participate in the 


services. Throughout the British em- 
pire memorial services were the rule, and 
not the exception. Never has the essen- 
tial oneness of the English-speaking peo- 
ples been more clearly demonstrated—a 
fact that Europe must some day come to 
see, even if she does not now. West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s were 
thronged with Londoners, drawn to hear 
able eulogies of the dead President and 
to listen to the mournful strains of classic 
music rendered by full choirs. City Tem- 
ple was crowded with those who wished 
to hear Dr. Parker. The American 
churches in Paris, Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg were full of Americans, English- 
men and representative mien of those 
communities. Stock exchanges in Great 
Britain were closed—a tribute of the 
business world to the dead Executive. 
Residents of space, who may, perchance, 
be watching us always, although invisi- 
ble to our eyes, saw the denizens of the 
earth in a new mood on the 19th, and 
must have marveled at the subsidence of 
the din which goes up daily from mother 
earth. 


Evidence that Czolgosz was 
one of a band of conspirators 
may be in the hands of the 
prosecuting attorney; but it has not been 
publicly announced that it exists, al- 
though it is well known that every re- 
source at the command of Federal and 
state authorities is being used to get 
at the exact status of the anarchistic 
movement in this country and its con- 
nection with European centers of agi- 
tation. The assassin is playing the rdle 
of stolidity and stupidity; he refused to 
plead to the indictment of the court, 
and is unresponsive to the solicitations 
of the court officials. He has been as- 
signed as counsel two of the ablest law- 
yers in western New York, and he will 
have the fair trial that Anglo-Saxon 
ideals demand. Explicit orders against 
his exploitation by sensational journal- 
ism have been given, and the manage- 
ment of the trial promises to be far 
more creditable to us as a people than 
the trialof Guiteau was. Sentimentality 
and morbidity will be relegated to the 
rear, and justice will be dealt out with 
sternness and dignity befitting so awful 
a case of depravity. Examination of 
the bullets reveals no poison. Exami- 
nation of the assassin by eminent alienists 
shows thathe issane. Thecharge will be 
murder in the first degree, and the plea 
of insanity in defense probably will not 
be raised. 


Society and 
the Assassin 


By inviting all the 
members of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s cabinet to ac- 
cept similar positions in his cabinet, and 
by announcing that he would abide by the 
pelicies laid down by Mr. McKinley, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at once put underpinning 
under our business structure, and im- 
mensely strengthened his hold on the 
conservative classes of the community, 
of all parties and all sections of the coun- 
try. None are so foolish as to think 


President Roosevelt’s 
Policy and Advisers 


that because of this pledge and this ac- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt has ceased to be his 
own master, or that his pronounced in- 
dividuality will not assert itself. But 
he has made it clear that his views and 
Mr. McKinley’s views on the great issues 
now ‘before the country were and are 
so essentially alike, and his confidence 
in the men who have advised Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is so absolute, that the people 
of the United States who voted for Mr. 
McKinley last fall may feel confident that 
the policies which they then voted for will 
be carried out as soon as may be, while 
statesmen abroad and men at home and 
abroad engaged in high, international 
finance may rest assured that they can 
proceed with their negotiations concern- 
ing great undertakings without fear of 
disturbance or impairment of confidence. 


At no earlier stage of Ameri- 
can history could so unprece- 
dented an act of a President 
have been anticipated reasonably. But 
it is a striking display, characteristic of 
the epoch of good feeling on which we 
have entered, and it is ominous, we trust, 
of an era of stability in our national affairs 
which will prove permanent. When, as 
a matter of fact, men of affairs North 
and South differ as little as they do today 
on the national policies, it does seem ab- 
surd that great administrators like Mr. 
Gage of the Treasury Department or Wil- 
son of the Agricultural Department, who 
know all the intricacies of their tasks, 
should be ousted simply because another 
man has been made President. The fu- 
tility of instability of tenure in the 
lower ranges of governmental activity 
has already become apparent to our most 
thoughtful citizens. Ere long a similar 
attitude toward the places of greatest 
responsibility will obtain. 

It is needless for us to add that we 
greatly rejoice that Mr. Hay has con- 
sented to remain as Secretary of State. 
Possibly he may withdraw as soon as re- 
cent negotiations with Great Britain rel- 
ative to the Isthmian Canal are ratified 
by the Senate. To carry tnat piece of 
statecraft through will be triumph 
enough to make his name immortal had 
he done nothing else. But if health and 
strength continue we hope that he will 
remain where he is for a long time. 


A Sensible 
Procedure 


Gen. Aaron S. Daggett, a re- 
oe tired brigadier general of the 

United States Army with a fine 
record of forty years’ service behind him, 
has written a letter on the canteen issue 
which justly is receiving considerable at- 
tention in the. press of the country. No 
more forcible statement of the views of 
those who oppose the army canteen can 
well be imagined. In the opinion of Gen- 
eral Daggett the issue resolves itself 
thus: “Is it best to keep a constant 
temptation before the total abstainers 
and moderate drinkers for the purpose of 
controlling the few drunkards?” It is 
certain that with the reassembling of 
Congress and the collation and editing of 
the reports from army post commanders 
which Secretary of War Root has called 
for, there is to be a lively renewal of dis- 
cussion in and out of Congress on this 
vexed matter. With European com- 
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manders of armies putting themselves ro 
unequivocally on record as favoring total 
abstinence, and with the great American 
captains of industry issuing orders to 
their thousands of subordinates that to- 
tal abstinence is required, the burden of 
proof in defense of the canteen would 
seem to rest on the army and not on the 
public which objects to its perpetuation. 


The exercises at Win- 
chester, Eng., of the 
national commemora- 
tion of the 1,000th anniversary of the 
death of King Alfred the Great last week 
were made notable by addresses by Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Frederick Harrison, by 
readings from Tennyson’s Becket by Sir 
Henry Irving, by the unveiling of Hamo 
Thornycroft’s colossal statue of King 
Alfred—which we shall reproduce in our 
next number—and by many social func- 
tions of an academic and civic sort, at 
which eminent American guests, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Col. T. W. Higginson and others 
were honored with exceptional privileges 
and duties, the occasion as a whole being 
made the opportunity for a glorification 
not only of King Alfred, but of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 


The King Alfred Mil- 
lenary Celebration 


Accepting every. 
thing that has been 
said and done at 
its face value, the coming together of the 
czar of Russia and the president of the 
republic on French soil—but not in Paris 
—during the past week would seem to 
have made for the peace of the world. 
President Loubet says that the dual al- 
liance is pledged ‘‘ to settlements inspired 
by justice and humanity’’—in fact, won 
over in advance to such settlements. 
The czar in turn describes the union as 
one “animated by the most pacific inten- 
tions,” and one making for the “‘ appease- 
ment of the whole of humanity.” We 
see no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
these declarations. The fact that Powers 
formerly antagonistic are now so frater- 
nal may at first create suspicion; but it 
is to be doubted whether the hatred of 
the Russian for the Frenchman, or vice 
versd, was ever as deep rooted as was the 
antipathy of the American for the Briton 
from the war of the Revolution on until 
long after the Civil War. And yet today 
the informal alliance of Great Britain and 
the United States is one of the great 
facts of contemporary history. 


The Czar of Russia and 
President of France Meet 


Reports from the vicin- 
ity of Mush and Erz- 
room indicate that the Turk is at work 
slaughtering the Armenians again, and 
that he is trying to keep the outer world 
in ignorance of his deviltry. Rev. R. M. 
Cole of the American Board mission at 
Bitlis is reported as having secured 
through the United States. Minister 
authority from the Turkish officials in 
Constantinople to proceed into the dis- 
trict where the warfare is going on. But 
latest advices from Constantinople to the 
Board rooms in Boston do not indicate 
that his authority to proceed unmolested 
has been effectual with the subordinate 
officials of the district, who have no espe- 
cial desire to have an honest, fearless in- 
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vestigator like himself go into the ter- 
ritory. Latest dispatches to the London 
Times tell of bloodshed, fire and pillage 
in Mush and of a critical condition in 
Sassoun, 


The Nation’s Call to Higher 
Life 

Never before has the American people 
received so impressive a summons to un- 
selfish, consecrated living as it has 
through the death of its President. And 
never has it responded to such a sum- 
mons so reverently and heartily. Mr. 
McKinley has been universally extolled 
as a husband, a statesman, a typical 
American, but, above all, in his life and 
his death he stood before the people as a 
Christian. Nor has he this appeared 
only or chiefly because of his noble words 
as he faced death, and because of his 
whispered utterance of the ‘“‘ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” which during the last few 
days has been sung in places unused to 
the worship of God and by millions who 
seldom care for religious hymns. It is 
because he has lived before all men, and 
in recent years in the most conspicuous 
place in the nation, as a son of God with- 
out reproach. 

Mr. McKinley showed through his life 
the truth and the nobility of the religion 
he professed. In sincerity, without os- 
tentation, in fidelity to God and to men, 
by his deeds and words, he made plain 
and attractive the life which Christ 
called all men to live as his disciples. It 
was this which gave him his strongest 
hold on the affections of the people. It 
is this which has most touched the heart 
of the nation now that he has died in its 
behalf. Men are unusually open to per- 
suasion to live the higher life as they 
think of the dead President and wish to 
honor him. The secular press vies with 
the religious press in its call to imitate 
his example. The nation is ready to step 
upon a higher plane. 

The Springfield Republican, referring 
to the friendship between Mr. McKinley 
and Governor Haile of this state, says: 
“They were at one with the mass of godly 
American citizenship in holding a com- 
mon hope and cherishing a common sal- 
vation,” that “‘they tried to be good, to 
live right, to serve and be kindly and 
faithful.” It quotes a prominent man 
who knew them both as saying, “I am 
moved to try and do things about right 
when I think of President McKinley and 
Governor Haile.” 

This expresses the ambition which all 
good citizens ought especially to culti- 
vate and encourage while the people 
are in tender and reverent mood in the 
shadow of acommon bereavement. We 
ought to strive with stronger faith for 
a nobler nation. We ought to work more 
unitedly to overcome municipal corrup- 
tion and to put good men into places of 
power. We ought to make prominent the 
most worthy aims of political parties and 
discuss their differences with courtesy 
in a common spirit of patriotism. We 
ought to lay aside unnecessary causes 
of division among Christians, and work 
in harmony to lift men to nobler dignity 
as children of God. Weought to pray for, 
labor for and expect such a revival of 
religion as will make for purity of life, for 
unity of service, for peace and concord 
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among the nations, forthe spirit of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. 

Shall these things be done? The call 
to this higher life comes to each one 
of us. The illustrious example on which 
our eyes have been fixed does not stand 
alone. Many men and women in this 
land are striving to live as nobly as the 
dead President. We must pray in our 
closets and in our assemblies for stead- 
fast vision of the higher life, “‘lest we 
forget.’”’ We must each take up our tasks 
as citizens, as Christians, in the spirit 
of him whom in these days of sorrow 
all the world loves and honors. 





In Defense of Men of Culture 


Senator George F. Hoar, in a message to 
Christian Endeavorers in 1898, said that 
“the bane, the danger, the pollution of 
our public life is not party spirit, not cor- 
ruption, not the reckless desire for empire, 
not selfishness, or the disregard of justice 
in the conduct of affairs. These are the 
old foes. We know them. Our fathers 
knew them. We have vanquished them 
again and again. But want of faith in 
God and man, hopelessness and despair, 
hatred and uncharitableness—it is in 
these disguises that Satan presents him- 
self to the educated youth of our time; 
it is these which take from the forces of 
the republic men who ought to do her 
noblest service.” 

The same publicist and servant of the 
people, in his memorial address on Mr. 
McKinley in Worcester, Mass., last week, 
expressed the hope that the awful tragedy 
through which the nation has just passed 
would teach the citizens of the nation 
“‘to moderate the bitterness of political 
strife, and to avoid the savage attacks on 
the motive and character of men who are 
charged by the people with public respon- 
sibility in high places.” ‘‘This fault,” he 
said, ‘“‘while I think it is already disap- 
pearing from ordinary political and sec- 
tional controversy, seems to linger still 
among our scholars and men of letters.” 

In these utterances Senator Hoar has 
touched on a phase of our public life 
which needs to be carefully and consid- 
erately discussed. Evidence has been 
forthcoming during the years that have 
intervened since the war with Spain be- 
gan that some of the men in the country 
with the least faith in their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and least acquiescent in the ver- 
dict of the majority expressing itself in 
constitutional ways, have been men em- 
inent in the educational world, some of 
them prominent professors in our col- 
leges, or, if not that, then men whose 
standing in the community is due in part 
to their supposed finer ‘‘ culture.” 

Our somewhat careful noting of the 
attitude of college presidents and college 
professors throughout the country toward 
the war with Spain and its consequences, so 
far as they have put themselves on record, 
leads us to believe that any indictment 
of college administrators and college 
teachers as a class for lack of sympathy 
with the national course, or for disbelief 
in the purity of intention and ability of 
Mr. McKinley, would. be grossly unfair. 
For every utterance of the sort from 
men of this class, taking the country by 
and large, we can show ten expressing 
the contrary opinion. 
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But that men of the study, living in an 
academic environment, easily fall into 
the sort of sin which Senator Hoar depre- 
cates must be apparent to one who thinks 
at all on the problem. Views of life 
drawn from books, not men, cannot be 
true or just. Hence everything about a 
modern college or university president’s 
or professor’s life which brings him in 
touch with men, which lessens the distance 
between “town and gown,”’ which brings 
him where, as lecturer before popular 
assemblies, he must incidentally meet - 
men not college bred, which puts him in 
touch with business men and artisans, is 
to be welcomed as sure to produce a 
broader-visioned truer-feeling, more hu- 
man type of executive or teacher than, 
for instance, one finds Gladstone de- 
scribing as existing at Oxford in his day. 

Some of us have been wont at times 
to deplore the change in type of college 
president and his alteration—so largely— 
from a man of more or less scholarship 
to a man with administrative skill. But 
the change of type may prove beneficial 
in ways we had not conceived of, if in 
times of upheaval and surging of the na- 
tional mind and heart the heads of our 
academic institutions, by reason of their 
knowledge of men, prove to be repre- 
sentative of the common sentiment and 
will and not doctrinaires, pledged irre- 
versibly to a policy which, however ideal, 
is impossible at the time. 

Men who bear the burdens of a modern 
college or university, who know how im- 
possible it is always to foresee the effects 
of action, or to act always so that the 
purity of motive will be apparent to all 
beholders, will not be found among the 
critics of public men burdened with far 
greater responsibilities and made of the 
same clay as themselves. Nor will pro- 
fessors of history be found among the 
censorious. In due time, of course, they 
become censors of the most valuable sort. 
But while history is being made it ill be- 
comes a historian to be a partisan. 

Our opinion is that it is unfair to gen- 
eralize as to the patriotism or power 
to discriminate of the educators and 
literati of the country on data no more 
inclusive than the editorials of the New 
York Nation and the opinions of a 
few prominent professors in some of 
our older universities. Culture, defined 
properly, includes faith in fellowman, and 
knowledge born of experience in many 
other environments than the scholar’s 
study or the college classroom. Culture 
of this sort is the ideal of the average 
American author and educator, and we 
do not believe that they are less just 
in their estimates of public men than the 
politicians. 





The Children in the Temple 


The Jews regarded the children praising 
Jesus in the temple as a nuisance. But 
it seems to have ‘been only when the 
children broke forth in unbidden hosannas 
that the chief priests and scribes gave 
them any attention. So far as we can 
judge from the records of our National 
Council, for a long period the leaders of 
Congregational churches regarded chil- 
dren in much the same way. The pro- 
ceedings of the great assembly in Boston 
in 1865 were reported verbatim, and almost ~ 
every subject which concerns Congrega- 
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tionalism received attention. But the 
representatives of all the churches, meet- 
ing for the second time within more than 
200 years, expressed their interest in the 
children only in a single sentence at the 
closing session as one of several ‘‘ miscel- 
laneous matters.”’ 

The records of the council of 1871 give 
no evidence that the churches took cog- 
nizance of children. In the meeting of 
1874 there was no hint of training Sunday 
school teachers or of any organized work 
for the young except that the Publishing 
Society was commended as an agency for 
Sunday school literature. 

Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull read a paper 
before the council of 1877 on Sunday 
school work. His estimate of the temper 
of his audience is indicated by the apology 
with which he began: ‘‘I am not here as 
a Sunday school man, but as a church 
man.’’ While he urged greater attention 
to the instruction of the young, he has- 
tened to guard himself against prejudice 
by saying: “‘Do not misunderstand me. 
Every great reform has been brought 
about by preaching. Inspiration to 
achievement and progress have come not 
by the schools but by the pulpit.” But 
he affirmed ‘‘ that the Sunday school has 
not been commonly recognized as a formal 
department of the church, doing a work 
specifically commanded by God, is as un- 
deniable as that it ought to be thus ac- 
cepted.’’ Yet he showed that progress 
was being made. Some Sunday schools 
had been formally adopted as integral 
parts of churches. Teachers’ meetings 
and normal classes for training teachers 
were held here and there. The council 
expressed its opinion that the Sunday 
school is not independent of the church, 
emphasized the importance of training 
teachers and scholars in the general prin- 
ciples of religion and in the doctrines and 
polity of Congregationalists, and com- 
mended to the churches the “increas- 
ingly successful” Sunday school work of 
the Home Missionary Society. 

The council of 1880, in view of the pa- 
tent fact which the preceding council 
had overlooked, that the Sunday school 
work of the Home Missionary Society 
was not “increasingly successful,” ad- 
vised that society to confer with the Con- 
gregational Publishing Society, with a 
view to securing unity and harmony in 
prosecuting that work. The education 
of children in Utah was earnestly urged 
and the New West Commission com- 
menced for that purpose. 

The reports of the council of 188: re- 
veal a new and warmer atmosphere in 
the churches so far as giving-a place to 
the young is concerned. Dr. George B. 
Spalding read a paper on the Relation 
of Children to the Church, in which the 
office of Christ as a teacher was empha- 
sized and the position of his followers as 
learners. He rebuked ‘‘the false idea of 
the Christian life,’ which practically ex- 
cluded child Christianity. A report of 
the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society shows that a Congre- 
gational organization had begun to labor 
to plant Sunday schools, train teachers, 
to arouse interest and direct efforts of 
the churches for the young. Resolutions 
were adopted calling on ministers and 
churches to make it more positively their 
settled aim to draw the children within 
the fold of the church, and train them 


from their earliest years in the love and 
service of the Redeemer. A committee 
was appointed ‘‘to secure more vigorous 
prosecution and accurate knowledge of 
Sunday school work.” 

That committee reported to the council 
of 1886 that “the Sunday school work of 
our denomination can almost take to it- 
self the motto on one side of the United 
States seal, ‘Novus ordo seculorum,’ writ- 
ten under an unfinished pyramid.” The 
committee reviewed the work of the past 
three years, showing the organized plans 
and efforts of state and local conferences, 
the activity of state Sunday school su- 
perintendents, the large increase in the 
numbers and membership of schools, the 
growth of the new “home department,” 
the widening development of the normal 
work for training teachers, the marked 
advance in lesson helps and other Sunday 
school literature of the denomination, 
and declared that the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society had ‘“‘entered upon a 
new era, like a great tree under the in- 
spiring influences of spring.’’ The coun- 
cil adopted resolutions providing for uni- 
form Sunday school statistics, committees 
on Sunday school work in every state 
and local body, the extension of normal 
classes and home schools, increased sup- 
port of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society and the annual observance of 
Children’s Day on the second Sunday in 
June. The council also, for the first 
time, recognized the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and commended it as a method 
of Christian nurture. 

In 1889 one entire session of the coun- 
cil was given to the subject, The Church 
and the Young. Two papers were read 
on different phases of the topic, which 
was vigorously discussed on the floor of 
the house. More resolutions were passed 
similar in tenor to former ones, following 
the report of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society. The council committee 
sketched the progress of the Sunday 
school and the general interest in it, and 
rejoiced that ‘‘our denomination is tak- 
ing a front position in this work.” 

In 1892 the council for the first time 
directed that the Year-Book should give 
statistics of Sunday schools not connected 
with ‘local churches, thus adding to the 
enrollment about 70,000 who are as 
really under the care of Congregational 
churches as those who had before been 
acknowledged as within the purview of 
the denomination. 

The report of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society that year, as in suc- 
ceeding councils, showed as systematic 
and thorough prosecution of Sunday 
school work as the funds contributed by 
the churches would allow. Efficient su- 
perintendents and missionaries in many 
states have kept this department before 
the churches and have wisely planted 
new schools while they have fostered older 
ones. 

The National Council, however, for the 
last decade has not expressed any inter- 
est in or taken any action for the im- 
provement of Sunday schools, or recog- 
nized the work of the Christian Endeavor 
Society or any other form of effort for 
the Christian culture of the young apart 
from the missionary work of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. The coun- 
cil has pretty faithfully maintained stand- 
ing committees on gambling, temperance, 
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prison reform, divorce, secret societies, 
etc., and has periodically reiterated on 
these subjects harmless resolutions on 
which Christians generally have beén 
agreed from time immemorial. Without 
disturbing these venerable mileposts 
along the march of Congregationalism, 
which successive councils dig about and 
dress up as though they were living trees, 
would it not be an evidence of real prog- 
ress to appoint again a committee to study 
the present spirit and method of Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor and other 
work for the young and report to the 
council of 1904 what is being done in these 
lines and in what ways our denomination 
can best cultivate its most promising 
field for the largest harvest ? 





Light in Dark Places 


The dark places of national life may be 
when anarchy rears its head, or when 
personal ambition supplants zeal for pub- 
lic good, or when in self-defense the na- 
tion has to pour forth its treasure of life 
and blood, or when in order to preserve 
its relative rank among the nations of the 
earth a nation first has to confess com- 
parative sloth and ignorance and then set 
about giving lavishly for popular educa- 
tion and training of the masses for the 
newer form of warfare on which the 
world is entering—the strife of organized 
industry and commerce, 

The dark places of individual life are 
when, through one’s own sin or the sins 
of ancestors, one realizes that life ever is 
to be a burden, or when one hitherto 
thoughtless about destiny and duty 
awakes to the commands of law and 
their unrepealable quality, or when one 
sees the accumulations of a life of thrift 
swept away by the covetousness and self- 
ishness of others, or when one faces the 
mysteries and paradoxes of life and at- 
tempts to fathom their deepest depths. 

To make a place dark light must be ex- 
cluded. To make it light knowledge 
must flood it, and just in proportion as 
knowledge displaces ignorance accord be- 
tween the creature and the Creator, the 
finite and the Infinite, comes. That all 
knowledge can or will come to men in 
this stage of their existence is not prom- 
ised, but, lest men should become dis- 
heartened at the gradualness of the 
growth in knowledge, God revealed him- 
self in one who was not only the Way 
and the Truth, but also the Light, faith 
in whom as a revelation of God’s heart 
and will has kept nations and individuals 
serene in darkest hours of gloom. 

And this faith is not the irrational act 
it often has been thought to be. A der- 
rick reaching out for a massive stone 
which it is to lift cannot even support 
its own weight unless it is anchored, and 
that securely. And the soul, similarly, 
must have the certitude born of experi- 
ence, howsoever meager, before it can 
go on to more experience. Providence 
seen in small things prepares for hopes 
for the large things. The law of divine 
conduct, seen in humbler activities, pre- 
pares for recognition of it in highest 
realms. The most daring speculations of 
the astronomer rest on the accumulated 
evidence of the unknown watchers of 
the sky night after night. Data must 
precede inference, and even intuition. 
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The soul in its flight Godward must have 
a point of departure. 

Sometimes the light on our path comes 
in a diffused form gently irradiating all 
the way. Sometimes it comes in a pierc- 
ing ray, lighting up only the next step. 
We always crave the former; God’s 
mercy frequently gives us the latter. 





Our System of State Broadsides 


The Congregationalist has always paid 
large attention to the life and work of the 
Congregational churches of the country. It 
was the first paper to organize a staff of cor- 
respondents, and it always has been in the 
lead in its system of gathering and presenting 
news. As time has gone on, it has not ad- 
hered to old-fashioned ways, but has sought 
constantly to improve and enrich this side of 
the paper’s life. The striking development 
of the last two years has been the inaugura- 
tion of state broadsides in charge of compe- 
tent and representative men, who work un- 
der the direction of, and in hearty co-opera- 
tion with, the editorial force at Boston. 
These broadsides were at first confined chiefly 
to the New England states, but, in view of 
the satisfaction afforded by them to the peo- 
ple for whom they were particularly designed, 
a plan has been devised whereby all the 
larger states in the country, East and West, 
will be furnished from time to time with com- 
prehensive and readable surveys of current 
events prepared by men within their own 
borders. Thus each state, in proportion to its 
size and importance Congregationally, will 
come in for a fair share of attention. 

Already we have begun to carry out these 
larger plans. For instance, in our issue of 
Sept. 7 a page was devoted to New York and 
another to Minnesota, and a glimpse of Wis- 
consin’s work appeared the 14th. Last week 
Missouri was thus served, and this week it is 
the turn of California. Every week hereafter 
we shall present one or more such broadsides 
from states west of Pennsylvania along with 
a page from a New England or Middle state. 

It is believed that this plan will prove es- 
pecially acceptable to our growing Western 
constituency. It recognizes each state as an 
integral part of the Congregational fellow- 
ship, promotes a sense of unity among scat- 
tered churches and keeps brethren in other 
states informed, through broad, readable sum- 
maries, of what is going on. 

We append the list of consulting editors in 
the different states. They will be recognized 
as representative men as well as competent 
observers and chroniclers of current events: 

IOWA 
Rev. T. O. Douglass, Jr. 


NEW YORK 
Rev. E. N. Packard, D.D. 


Rev.N.McGeeWaters, D.D. Rev. E. M. Vittum, D. D. 
NEW JERSEY MISSOURI 

tev. J. 4 Rev. C. H. ae, D.D. 

Rev Owen Jones Rev. J. P. O’Brien 
PENNSYLVANIA Rev. H. P. Deapaes 

Rey. C. H. Richards, D. D. NEBRASKA 


Rev. C. A, Jones Rev. Harmon Bross, D. p. 
OHIO ev erring, D. D 
Rev. M. A. Bull lock’ 


Rev. J. G. Fraser, D. D. 
Rev. A. M. Hyde 
Rey. D. M. Pratt, D. D. 


KANSAS 


Rev. L. P. Broad 
Rev. W. L. Sutherland 


INDIANA Rev. _David Baines Grif- 
Rev. H. C. Meserve fith 
COLORADO 
ILLINOIS 
Rev. E. F, Williams, D.D. Rev- D. N. Beach, D. D. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MICHIGAN 


Pres. J. H. Morle 
Rev. G. J. Powel 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rev. W. B. Hubbard 
Rev. B. G. Mattson 


CALIFORNIA 


Prof. C. 8. Nash, D. D. 
Rev. Wm. H. Day 


OREGON 


D. F. Bradley, D. D. 
Nehemiah Boynton, 


Rev. 
Rev, 
Rev. J. P. Sanderson 
Rev. R. W. McLaughlin 
WISCONSIN 
Rev. J. H. Chandler 


Rev. s. T. Kidder, D. D. 
Ree, Judson Titsworth 


tev. F. N. Dexter ‘ A.W. Ack ms 
ev. ckerman, 
Rev. R. Peri Rev. C. F. Clapp 
Rev, J. F. Taintor fiden.« 
. W. H. Medlar Rev. E. L. Smith 


ier. Alex. Milne Rev. Austin Rice 





Rally Sunday, Sept. 29, is hard upon us, and 
we trust will receive generous recognition in 
our Sunday schools, which it will repay with 
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an increased sense of fellowship and co-op- 
eration and an impulse to renewed activity. 
The exceptionally ingenious and effective 
program issued by Washington Street Sunday 
school, Toledo, is a pleasant reminder of the 
day. 





In Brief 


The President of the United States thought 
it worth his while to go to church last Sun- 
day. Would that the average citizen were 
similarly minded! 





Mrs. D. L. Moody and her younger son, 
Paul, just graduated from Yale, have gone to 
Edinburgh for the winter, where the latter 
will pursue further study. 


Professor Massie of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford University, and Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon 
are to be delegates from the English Congre- 
gational divinity schools to the Yale bicen- 
tennial exercises. 





The New York Evening Post is quite right 
when it says that the less intelligent and less 
sensitive classes of the community may be 
induced to cease buying the “ yellow journals ” 


if the reputable men of the country will cease - 


writing for them. 





The careful study of the methods of raising 
money for our denominational benevolences 
by the men whose names are appended to 
the result given on page 473 is of much prac- 
tical value to all our churches. Its sugges- 
tions, no doubt, will be widely.used. 





We are much obliged for the many sermons, 
addresses and communications relating to 
Mr. McKinley that have swollen our mailbag 
the last fortnight, but, kind friends, there are 
some limits both to our space and to the appe- 
tite of our readers, excellent though all this 
material at hand is. 


“T wish youcould have been in New York 
yesterday to see the metropolis of the New 
World standing still. It was, I think, the 
sublimest spectacle the men now living will 
ever see.”’ In such terms as this citizens of 
New York are writing to their friends about 
last Thursday’s unparalleled demonstration 
of love and sorrow. 





The Congregational Library in the Congre- 
gational House, Boston, has just received for 
adornment of its reading-room walls a fine 
portrait of Prof. Austin Phelps, whose career 
as professor at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary and as an author made him so well- 
known to the men of his generation. It is 
the gift of Mrs. Phelps. 





American delegates to the Methodist Ecu- 
menieal Conference report inadequate ma- 
chinery for registration and handling the 
delegates. It takes the United States to 
teach the world how to manage an ecclesias- 
tical gathering of large size. And this for- 
eign delegates to such gatherings as the 
recent International Y. M. C. A. conference, 
or our own International Council in 1899, 
frankly testify. 


James Chalmers died at the hands of the 
savages of New Guinea. His admirers plan 
to raise a special fund with which to support 
his successor for at least five years. Thus do 
Christian believers answer the murderous at- 
tack of the savages. Violence, thy name is 
futility. Christianity survives all assault, 
in fact, thrives upon it, exhibits its greatest 
glory when most abused and least favored. 





Cardinal Gibbons says that the handshak- 
ing receptions given by the President of the 
United States should be held, and Felix Adler 
and J. F. Rhodes, the historian, say that they 
should cease to be. President Roosevelt, 
meanwhile, runs about Washington as freely 
as when he was Vice-President ; he greets his 
old friends with his old warmth of friendli- 
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ness, and is the despair of the secret service 
detectives who have been set to guard him. 





We learn with the deepest regret that Dr. 
W. C. Gray, the veteran and brilliant editor 
of The Interior, is seriously ill at his home 
in Oak Park, Ill. He has been in poor 
health for more than two months, but it was 
hoped until within a few days that he would 
speedily rally. He is by no means beyond 
hope, but his illness is sufficiently serious 
to cause his friends uneasiness. They pray 
for his recovery and assure him of their 
sympathy with him in his weakness and 
sufferings. 





Another effort is to be made in the Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, about 
to begin in San Francisco, to change its name 
to the American Catholic Church. If the 
effort is successful, there will be Roman Cath- 
olic, Catholic Apostolic and Reformed Catho- 
lic names to stand beside this new one. Be- 
sides, the prefix American may prove an awk- 
ward limitation if the church should develop 
an aggressive spirit for foreign missions. 
There is really no one word unappropriated 


_in our language which any one sect can use to 


indicate that its leaders claim the religious 
monopoly of the universe. 


It is a blessed coincidence. A mourning 
nation from ocean to ocean has been reading 
and repeating and singing, “‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee.” Only just the week before Sunday 
schools the world over were studying the Old 
Testament story on which the hymn was 
based. To how many thousands must have 
come, like a revelation, the meaning of the 
lines: 

Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone. 
Then with my waking thoughts 
Bethel I'll raise. 
On another page Mr. Byington gives an in- 
teresting account of the origin of this historic 
hymn. 





Arrangements for the entertainment of the 
National Council, in Portland, Maine, next 
month, are being rapidly consummated by the 
local committee. Its members are endeavor- 
ing to have all assignments booked by Oct. 1, 
and to that end they are corresponding with 
all the delegates whose credentials have been 
forwarded to them. Alternates, or others, 
wishing to attend the council, can secure 
hotel or boarding house accommodations at 
rates from one dollar to four dollars per day 
through the chairman of the entertainment 
committee, Mr. E. T. Garland, Association 
Building, Portland, Maine. An important pre- 
liminary meeting will be that of the Associa- 
tion of State Secretaries, which will meet in 
the State Street Church at 9 A. m., Saturday, 
Oct. 12. 





Recent letters from members of the deputa- 
tion to India breathe a delight in their work 
and show that they are not roughing it all the 
time. Mr. Whittemore writes from Kodei- 
kanal: “ We have struck another paradise 
here, 7,000 feet above sea level, flowers to 
walk on, the daisies grow on trees, rhododen- 
drons, not bushes but trees forty feet high, 
Easter lilies wild in the fields the year around, 
roses, violets and all our garden and hot- 
house flowers, only different, because of their 
luxuriant size and growth.” From the same 
place Dr. Barton’s word is as follows: ‘* We 
are trying to do thorough work here. We 
average nearly 100 miles a week by ox-cart 
and bandy, meeting sometimes as many as 
five congregations of Christians a day. A 
missionary is always with us, and our trip is 
a continual lecture upon what we see and 
hear. Thus we are putting in our time in the 
outside districts. As we pass on from the 
field of one missionary to that of another, we 
are continually gaining new information and 
getting new light. We start for the Marathi 
Mission Sept. 6.” 
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The Possibilities of the National Council 


By Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 


That the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches has never fully realized 
the hopes of those who were instrumental 
in its organization is a statement that 
probably few would be inclined to ques- 
tion. It has never yet had the unquali- 
fied support of all our able denominational 
leaders. It is well known that men like 
Drs. Richard S. Storrs, A. J. F. Behrends 
and, older and most eminent as a leader, 
Leonard Bacon seriously questioned 
whether there was any place in our polity 
for such a body. I well remember hear- 
ing Leonard Bacon predict that the coun- 
cil sooner or later would depart from its 
true function and begin to meddle with 
matters which belonged to the local 
church to adjust. If he had lived longer 
he would, whether wisely or not, have de- 
clared that his prediction had been ful- 
filled. 

Without attempting to analyze the 
causes for the partial failure of our coun- 
cil to realize all that some have expected 
of it, I desire to offer a few suggestions 
concerning its possibilities, which seem 
to me to be especially appropriate in view 
of the approaching meeting at Portland. 

Our National Council should, more dis- 
tinctly than in the past, express to the 
churches and to the world the attitude of 
Congregationalists on the great subjects 
concerning which the Christian Church 
should have and should utter opinions. 
These subjects are both practical and 
speculative. It is the function of no or- 
ganization to declare what we should be- 
lieve, but it would be an immense bless- 
ing if somebody could, in its papers and 
discussions, state the consensus of opin- 
ion and practice in a way that would be 
recognized as trustworthy and, ina sense, 
consistent with liberty, authoritative. 

In the past the proceedings of our 
councils have commanded comparatively 
little attention in the churches, and less 
from the general public. ‘The council 
has not been widely recognized as the 
voice of the churches. To make it so 
requires absolute confidence in the abil- 
ity of truth to take care of itself, and 
fearlessness and thoroughness in dealing 
with all questions. What made the In- 
ternational Council in Boston one of the 
greatest religious gatherings ever held in 
our country was the fact that it dealt 
with the great questions of thought and 
life, and that the discussion of them, in 
the main, was led by experts who were 
chosen because of their ability and char- 
acter, and not because of the schools 
which they represented. 

I believe it to be possible for our Na- 
tional Council, more truly than it yet 
has been, to become the exponent of the 
attitude of Congregationalists on all the 
practical and speculative questions. I 
am expecting much from the address 
from the chair at the next Portland 
meeting by the retiring moderator, Dr. 
F. A. Noble, and I believe it will give us 
a new idea of one of the hitherto unreal- 
ized possibilities of our council. 

This leads to asecond suggestion. Why 
should our moderator be simply the chair- 
man of a few meetings, and in no true 
sense the representative of the churches 
to themselves and to the world during 


the period of his service? Why should 
not the moderator of our council occupy 
a position akin to that of the chairman 
of the Union of England and Wales? 
What magnificent service men like Drs. 
Dale, Parker, Berry, Mackennal and oth- 
ers rendered the common cause while 
they were chairmen in England! It 
would be, in my opinion, a real help to 
our work and an inspiration to our 
churches if the moderator of the council 
were, for the time, regarded not simply 
as presiding officer of a few meetings, 
but, in a true sense, as the leader of our 


Congregationalism, and, consequently, - 


were expected to prepare himself to 
speak the representative word as occa- 
sions might arise. This, of course, would 
be a serious and onerous responsibility, 
but the church whose pastor should be 
chosen for this distinguished duty would 
probably gladly, for the time, make 
lighter his duties in his home field. 

Another possibility of our National 
Council is to help toward the realization 
of a wider co-operation in all the benevo- 
lent and missionary activities of our 
churches. We are trying to do this now. 
in what seems to me an unnatural and 
uncongregational way. We discuss the 
workings of our benevolent societies in 
our council and give any amount of ad- 
vice, which sometimes is wise and some- 
times is otherwise. We pass resolutions 
which often are not heard of again. 

We need to make all our Congrega- 
tional missionary societies more demo- 
cratic than they now are, and I suggest 
the following plan. Let the meetings of 
the council be made annual instead of 
triennial. If the benevolent societies 
adopt the suggestion of a single meeting, 
let the National Council hold its meet- 
ing immediately before the meeting of 
the missionary societies. The council 
will thus take to the place of the mis- 
sionary gathering two or three hundred 
of the representatives of the churches, 
most, if not all, of whom will remain to 
the latter meeting, and many of whom 
will be elected definitely to represent the 
churches of which they are members at 
the missionary gatherings as well as at 
the council. 

The members of the council, as such, 
will have no voice in the meetings of the 
societies, but, as a matter of fact, most 
will be members of the societies, or 
chosen to represent churches entitled to 
representation. 

Thus, without any change in machin- 
ery, the missionary meeting will have the 
advantage of the momentum started by 
the council and of the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the churches from all parts 
of the land. If it be objected that such a 
meeting would be unwieldly, my reply is 
that meetings very similar are already 
held by other bodies, that a week would 
be long enough for both meetings, and 
that the arrangement of a program 
would be simply a matter of adjustment. 
If two missionary gatherings instead of 
one are, held, then the council might or- 
der that its meetings should be held one 
year with one and with another the next. 

These three suggestions I venture to 
make concerning the possibilities of our 
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National Council. They are made in ig- 
norance of the program for the Portland 
meeting, for I am writing in France, and 
have not seen that program. They are 
not made in a spirit of criticism, for I am 
a firm believer in the usefulness of the 
National Council, in the work which it 
has done, and in the still greater work 
which it may do in the future. If I 
might add a word of exhortation it would 
be this. Let us all who are delegates go 


’ to Portland in October with a firm deter- 


mination to make the approaching meet- 
ing the most spiritual, the most brotherly, 
the most hopeful and the most truly rep- 
resentative meeting which the council 
has ever held. 





Where Sunday Schools Flourish 


Lawrence County, Mo., is in the extreme 
south western corner of the state—a region not 
supposed to be specially favorable to Sunday 
schools. Here, nevertheless, was organized 
fifty-five years ago “the first Sunday school 
west of St. Louis and south of the Missouri.” 
Thirty-one years ago a few workers gathered 
and organized a county association. This as- 
sociation meets annually to discuss important 
topics relating to the work and to generate 
enthusiasm. But it does more. It lays its 
hand, for wise and generous helpfulness, on 
every township, every school district and al- 
most every individual in the whole county. 
There are a few small towns, but the people 
are mainly farmers. One hundred schools 
are maintained, with a total attendance of 
nearly 10,000. 

The home department is made an effective 
agency. The association supervises it, and 
scores of workers are engaged in the endeavor 
to connect every home, and every individual 
in the home, with the Sunday school. The 
success attained may be indicated by these 
facts: nearly 1,500 are now in the home de- 
partment; one school reports thirty-seven 
homes in the district, thirty-two connected 
with the school and twenty having every 
member of the family connected; three 
church schools report every member of every 
family connected with the school; every home 
in five townships (there are thirteen in the 
county) is connected with the Sunday school. 
This is due to the work of the home depart- 
ment. 

Much attention is devoted to primary work, 
and earnest efforts are employed to show pri- 
méary teachers how to make the most of their 
opportunities. Helpful primary unions are 
maintained in several of the towns. 

Much enthusiasm has been generated by a 
fine map, which by means of suggestive sym- 
bols is made to show the exact status of the 
Sunday school work in every township and 
every home in the county. This map awak- 
ened much interest at the recent World’s 
Sunday School Convention in London. 

That Sunday schools flourish in Lawrence 
County is sufficiently proved by the foregoing 
facts. Already fifty-two school districts out 
of 102 have every home connected with the 
Sunday school, and 390 homes have every 
member of the family so connected. The 
present ideal is to connect every member of 
every family in the county with the Sunday 
school and to win every member of every 
family to Christ. G. 8. R. 





The senate of London University has just 
adopted rules which will govern it in confer- 
ring the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. The 
final course requires a competent knowledge 
of Hebrew grammar and composition, with 
translation from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and knowledge of Biblical theology, 
philosophy of theism, church history and 
Christian ethics. 
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She sits today beside a vacant chair, 
Most desolate of all women in the land, 

A grave, new-hollowed, and her love lies there! 
Life’s sheaf of joy dropt from her empty hand. 


Dear heart, we women wake and watch with thee, 
We, who are happy, share this lonely hour. 


We enter in this black Gethsemane, 


We share the pangs that test thy fainting power. 
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Alone 
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So silent is that home of other days! 

But how the sweet years of the tender past 
Seem filling it with voices full of praise; 

What light of God is on its darkness cast ! 


A perfect sphere, the love that folded thee 
And never once could let thee stand apart, 


That through all pain and sorrow cherished thee 


In the safe shelter of a great man’s heart. 


That blameless life, that hero’s matchless death, 
Are thine to keep, until the summons come 
Some glad bright morn, “Rise, for the Master saith, 
Thy weary days are over, child, come home.” 





President McKinley’s Favorite 
Hymns 


BY REV. EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


In the future histories of hymnody the 
most conspicuous and interesting incident 
narrated concerning ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee” will be that it was breathed 
from the lips of our martyred President 
in his last conscious moments; and that, 
on the day of his burial, millions of hearts 
and voices the world over joined in sing- 
ing it. It has now been sealed with a 
sacrificial seal and crowned with the dia- 
dem of martyrdom. 

It deserves the honor. Written by a 
Unitarian, Miss Sarah F. Adams, in 1841, 
the word ‘“‘cross” gives a@ meaning to 
every line that appeals to all and repels 
none. All Protestants have adopted it; 
Romanists are satisfied with it; the Jews 
do not turn from it; even a Moham- 
medan might use it. Distinctively Chris- 
tian, it still might become the universal 
hymn. 

One cannot forget that it was a woman’s 
words in this hymn that soothed his dy- 
ing moments and brought peace to the 
sorrowing woman by his side. Of all 
hymns written by women, this hymn by 
Mrs. Adams the Christian church has de- 
clared the greatest. Based on Jacob’s 
experiences when he was entering a 
strange land unaccompanied, it might 
well be adopted by one entering the un- 
known life beyond. Here lies the beauti- 
ful emphasis: ‘Nearer, my God, to thee” 
—away from home, friends, possessions, 
but nearer to thee. Awakening Jacob 
said, ‘This is none other but the house 
of God and this is the gate of heaven.” 

So the suffering President fell asleep 
and must have awakened crying, ‘‘ This 
is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” 

Many editors, both Romanists and 
Protestants, have sought to change this 
hymn, dissatisfied because the author was 
a Unitarian and the references to Christ 
were not sufficiently conspicuous. Such 
amendments never have received general 
indorsement. The hymn usually stands 
with the original five verses. 

Methodist though President McKinley 


was, his favorite hymn, next to this by a 
Unitarian, was “‘ Lead, kindly light,’”’ com- 
posed by one who was first an Anglican 
and then a Romanist, Cardinal John Henry 
Newman. It was written some years be- 
fore the change in his faith, at a time of 
great depression. While traveling in 
Europe, he was taken seriously ill in 
Sicily. He became homesick as well and 
longed to return to England. After sev- 
eral weeks’ waiting he secured passage in 
a fruit boat, bound for Marseilles. It 
was becalmed a whole week in the straits 
of Bonifacio. Here, feeble in body, heavy 
of heart, delayed and distressed, he wrote 
the hymn that has calmed so many anx- 
ious hearts. 

Mr. McKinley had a strong, well-bal- 
anced, manly spiritual life, and it is an 
interesting revelation of the foundations 
of his character to see that the hymn 
which pre-eminently expressed a longing 
for communion with God and the one re- 
vealing a desire for and dependence on 
divine guidance were his favorites. 





Tidings About Miss Stone 


The suspense regarding Miss Ellen M. 
Stone, the missionary of the American Board 
in Bulgaria who was captured by brigands 
three weeks ago, was to some degree relieved, 
but by no means banished, by a letter received 
Monday at the rooms of the Board. It comes 
from one of its missionaries in Turkey and is 
as follows: 


We were greatly pained yesterday at noon 
to learn from a telegram from Dr. House that 
Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka, the wife of the 
Albanian preacher, were captured and carried 
off by a band of brigands on Sept. 3, about 
4p. M., while on their way, with quite a com- 
pany of friends, from Bansko to Djumaa. 
I went to the government here and informed 
them, so that they might be on the lookout 
for these outlaws should they attempt to bring 
their captives into Bulgaria. 

Just before sunset two of our students from 
Bansko arrived. They were with Miss Stone 
when the brigands captured the party. From 
their accounts, by the aid of questions, I get 
the following. The whole party—about fif- 
teen to eighteen—were suddenly stopped ina 
narrow valley, and as soon as possible all 
were compelled to wade a river and ascend 
the wooded mountain side as fast as threats 


could make them for about an hour. 


Not all 
could be seen, but twenty were counted at 
one time, as I understand, and it was the 
opinion that there must have been forty of 
them, dressed like Turks and talking bad 
Turkish. They spoke occasionally good Bul- 
garian and were glad to find among the pro- 
visions carried by the party several okes of 
bacon and ham. They knew Miss Stone, 
showing that they were mainly after her. 
She and Mrs. Tsilka were taken on farther 
and seen no more. The remainder were re- 
lieved of money, watches, etc., and compelled 
to stay all night under strict guard. After 
sunrise the brigands who watched them went 
up the mountain, and the remainder of the 
party were free. Our two students passed 
through Djumaa and on across the border to 
save themselves from detention by the Turk- 
ish authorities. The teachers, Bible women 
and Mr. Tsilka returned to Bansko. It seems 
that this detention of all the party kept the 
Turkish government from getting any knowl- 
edge of even the presence of brigands till 
about noon of the 4th and gave those outlaws 
a chance of hurrying their captives to a place 
far distant from the scene of their capture. 
A Turk, captured just before this party was, 
was taken up the mountain with them and 
beaten to death before their eyes. 

Though I know nothing as to which direc- 
tion the captives were taken, I think it most 
likely that they will be brought to Bulgaria, 
(1) It is very probable that a large proportion 
of the brigands make Bulgaria their head- 
quarters. (2) When the Turkish troops get 
thawed out enough to chase the brigands, 
these latter will naturally prefer Bulgarian 
civilization to Turkish rule. (3) If they can 
get quietly across the border into Bulgaria, 
they can peacefully secrete their victims and 
by keeping quiet live honorable lives till they 
get their share of the ransom. 

A Bulgarian army officer came today, sent 
by the government to learn about these brig- 
ands. He said they had special instructions, 
and that they would guard their border very 
closely. 





The largest army corps in the service of the 
United States consists of nearly 300,000 teach- 
ers and instructors. This is also the most 
powerful army for the defense, development 
and expansion of the country. It is not only 
sending detachments into Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, but is training natives of 
these islands as efficient co-operative forces, 
and it has able representatives in South Amer- 
ican countries, notably in the Argentine Re- 
public, where the American public school 
system is thoroughly established. 
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The Gospel Tents of Philadelphia 


The small boy stood on one foot and 
rubbed the other up and down his bare 
leg meditatively. It certainly looked like 
a circus tent. A one-ring circus—the 
shrug-of his shoulder denoted the con- 
noisseur—yet worthy of investigation. 
A good crack now—he gave the ragged 
trousers a judicious hitch and strolled 
toward the tent with an abstracted air. 

A nearer view revealed puzzling condi- 
tions. The flaps were rolled up and the 
people were going in from all sides. 
There was no mention of tickets. Two 
electric lights gave a clear view of the 
interior. The ground was covered with 
sawdust. The chairs faced a platform 
on which was a group of people singing. 
A wheezy little organ, whose voice had 
been ruined by night air, gasped out 
an accompaniment, and a tall man wear- 
ing glasses waved his 
arms and asked every 
one to join. 

Attracted, moth- 
like, by the glare of 
the lights, drawn by 
the call of the music, 
the small boy slipped 
in behind astout man 
and perched tenta- 
tively on the edge of 
achair. Hardly was 
he seated when he 
discovered a familiar 
face on the platform. 
It was the man who 
had talked to the 
people from the steps 
of the Old State 
House that noon. 
The man who had af- 
terwards bought a 
paper of him and said 
things about cigar 
stumps. Perhaps 
here was a chance to 
hear some more of those stories he told, 
though they made one feel queer in one’s 
throat and regret that nickel dishonestly 
come by. 

There were others in the tent who lis- 
tened to the stories and then to the ear- 
nest words—girls whose gaudy ribbons 
flaunted frantic defiance at harmony, fee- 
ble old women and white-haired men lis- 
tening with pathetic eagerness, young 
men from shops and factories, half 
ashamed of their interest, men and 
women of middle age, tired, overburdened, 
listening to this doctrine of ‘‘rest”” and 
‘*happiness.”” The speaker looked into 
faces skeptical, hesitating, happy, joy- 
ful. The men lying in the grass outside 
the tent, where they might smoke their 
pipes, stopped talking. The women walk- 
ing about with fretful babies in their 
arms paused to listen. There was no 
sound save the speaker’s voice. 

In seven tents in the city that evening 
men were speaking and hundreds were 
listening. All this had come to pass be- 
cause three years ago Mr. Moody visited 
Philadelphia at the invitation of Mr. 
John H. Converse. That year three gos- 
pel tents were erected. The next year 
the number was increased to five. This 
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season seven were kept open from June 
24 to Sept. 9. 

The members of the committee that di- 
rects this work are appointed by the two 
presbyteries of Philadelphia and the So- 
cial Union. The committee is made up 
of fifteen ministers and fourteen laymen. 
The chairman is Mr. Converse, and the 
general secretary Rev. James B. Ely. 
The members of the central committee 
are also members of various sub-commit- 
tees among which the work is divided. 
One committee secures speakers, another 
music, a third provides tents, and so on. 
Each Thursday the central committee 
meets at the office in the Witherspoon 
Building to review the week’s work. On 
Monday all the workers meet. The work 
is so systematically carried on that by 
ten o’clock in the morning the general 





secretary—who devotes his entire time to 
this work—has received exact informa- 
tion of all that occurred in each tent the 
previous night. The committees provide 
tents, furnishings, speaker and one as- 
sistant, but the details of the work of 
each tent rest with a committee chosen 
from the churches of the vicinity. The 
location of the tents is carefully consid- 
ered. The aim is to reach as large a 
number as possible of the churchless peo- 
ple of the city. A tent is sent to the 
place decided upon to stay for two weeks. 
If the results warrant, it stays there four 
weeks. This year sixteen points have 
been covered by the seven tents. 

Meetings were held every evening at 
eight o’clock and every Sunday morning. 
In addition, twice a week there were 
children’s meetings in each tent. It is 
estimated that about 15,000 people at- 
tended the services each week. 

A new feature this year has been the 
out-of. door noon services. These were 
held in Independence Square and on the 
plaza of the public buildings. When one 
hears a man talking in a loud voice the 
instinct is to stop to listen. If the man 
is interesting, one remains for a time. 
In the crowd about the evangelist are 


men of all classes—the prosperous mer- 
chant and the penny pencil peddler, the 
fop and the bootblack. One catches here 
the beach combers of the street and 
draws recruits for the evening meetings, 

“‘T’ve lost my wife, I’ve lost my work, 
I’ve lost my self-respect,” said a man. 
‘*When my friends meet me they say, 
‘Come and take a drink,’ but this fellow, 
he talks different. What was that about 
a meeting?” 

He comes to the meeting and listens to 
the talk that is “different,” and after- 
ward, when the evangelist holds out his 
hand in hearty greeting, he decides that 
he wants to be different, too. Nor does 
the work of the evangelist stop here. 
Within a few days he has called at the 
man’s home ; he has learned what kind of 
help he needs; he has become his friend. 

The last meeting of 
the committees was 
held Sept. 9. Tabu- 
lated reports of the 
work are not yet 
ready, but the gen- 
eral results of the 
work can be given. 
The work of the tents 
is supplementary to 
that of the churches. 
The aim is to reach 
those people who will 
not go to a church 
service, but who will 
attend a more in- 
formal one. It is 
cool in the tent; no 
one thinks of his 
clothes ; the children 
can play about out- 
side; and perhaps, 
tov, novelty exercises 
its charm. It is 
“dropping in at a 
neighbor’s”’ rather 
than making a ceremonious social call. 

The influence is not only over the peo- 
ple who attend the meetings, but over 
the entire neighborhood, for from the 
moment the workmen set about erecting 
the tent it is the center of neighborhood 
interest. The songs which the little or- 
gan plays are echoed down the street 
from doorstep to doorstep and become 
successors to the flippant vaudeville airs. 
The loafers leave the saloons to loiter 
about the tents. Later they acquire the 
habit of coming inside. In one place the 
saloon-keepers held a meeting to discuss 
a situation so fraught with danger to 
their business. In a gambling den over 4 
cigar shop not one game of cards was 
played while the tent was in the neigh- 
borhood. 

After erecting the tent the first step 
is to get the people into it. Curiosity, 
if nothing else, will do that. Then to 
get hold of them. The evangelist does 
that. It is hard to express religion nu- 
merically. One may tell that in one tent 
there have been a hundred conversions 
during the summer, or speak of a wol- 
derful noon meeting where seventy-\ive 
came forward to speak to the evangelist, 
but it is not by a wave of emotion that 
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the end is to be attained—it is by the 
repentance that is followed by reforma- 
tion. Here it is that the house-to-house 
visitor becomes important. He takes 
the names and addresses of all who show 
an interest, and calls at their homes. 
He starts cottage prayer meetings and 
encourages men to become regular church 
members. In short, he helps to become 
permanent that effort toward the good 
which may too easily be but transitory. 

Hardly less important than the influ- 
ence on the people is the reflex influence 
on the established churches. The spirit 
of liberality is encouraged, especially as 
regards money. This year about $12,000 
were raised for the work. The churches 
awaken to a realizing sense of the work 
that is waiting to be done. The co-oper- 
ation of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties has been equally helpful to the tents 
and to the societies themselves. 





A Country Pastor’s Old Library 


BY HIS SON 


On one of New Hampshire’s renowned 
hills stands a typical farmhouse. Fig- 
ures on the large, square chimney an- 
nounce that it was built in 1805. Here 
has been the simmer home of the pas- 
tor’s son for twenty years. A short time 
ago there came into his possession his 
father’s library, and in this old-fashioned 
house he prepared a room for it, putting 
shelves beside the desk on which the 
minister prepared his sermons in youth 
and age. He was in the ministry for 
more than half a century, and has rested 
from his “loved employ” nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Well sheltered do these books appear 
in a cozy room of this ancient house, 
which looks out on mountains and green 
hillsides. In truth, they seem to the 
manner born, suggesting the lines: 


Here rest the great and good—here they repose, 
After their generous toil they take their rest to- 
gether. 

They helped the pastor prepare his ser- 
mons. They served him faithfully; they 
toiled for him as he did for his people. 
Like members of the human family, each 
gives signs of various kinds and degrees 
of service. They are old-fashioned books ; 
they have “‘had their day” for the most 
part. Their toil was generous, but now 
they rest in quiet dignity and receive the 
honor due to age. 

This minister's son is not a minister, 
only a plain Boston business man. He 
takes down a volume and finds its first 
chapters treat of Homologoumena and 
Antilegomena. He does not get inter- 
ested in this book, but knows that his fa- 
ther did, for there are evidences on many 
a page. He takes down another and finds 
notes and comments on the margin in his 
father’s handwriting, He reads what his 
father wrote—that is interesting. Be- 
tween the leaves of other books he is con- 
tinually making discoveries of bits of 
paper on which his father had written 
notes and queries and sketches of ser- 
mons. They are of value to this only 
surviving child. Very many of the books 
are sheepskin bound, and yet to preserve 
them the pastor covered them with heavy 
paper, and the son’s unhallowed hand 
will not remove these covers. 

These well-worn but well-cared-for 
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books were hungered and sacrificed for 
before they were purchased. It may be 
some were gifts. Five hundred dollars 
salary, a ‘‘donation” and the parsonage— 
six children and a grandmother! The 
purchase of a book was an event to be 
well considered, and, when secured, it 
was loved and cherished. Some of the 
volumes are neatly bound by the pastor’s 
own hand, for he was something of a me- 
chanic. These are entitled ‘‘ Miscellane- 
ous,” being made up of catalogues of col- 
leges and seminaries, addresses and ser- 
mons of years ago and other pamphlets. 


- They cover many years in the first half of 


the nineteenth century. Here are noted 
names, since recorded on many a page 
besides that of the college and seminary 
catalogue. Here may be found the first 
catalogue of the ‘Amherst Collegiate 
Institute,” and others which must be 
rare and interesting. Here are bound 
volumes of the Missionary Herald, ex- 
tending as far back as 1826, each contain- 
ing as per title-page ‘‘The proceedings at 
large of the American Board with a gen- 
eral view of other benevolent opera- 
tions.” 

One little book is of special value on 
account of its personal interest. In it 
the son’s name is recorded, and that of 
his brothers and sisters as members of a 
foreign missionary society. He reads 
that the membership fee was twelve and 
one-half cents annually, and any child of 
the parish was eligible at his or her bap- 
tism on payment of the fee. This little 
society must have been among the earliest 
to advance the work of the American 
Board, and to cultivate in the hearts of 
little ones the ‘‘spirit of missions.””’ The 
largest and oldest book in this library is 
a folio in heavy board covers—the ser- 
mons of Rev. Dr. Thomas Barrows, pub- 
lished in 1722. One sermon is entitled 
“A treatise of the Pope’s supremacy,” 
concerning which the ‘‘ Publisher to the 
Readers” is pleased to say that the au- 
thor has exhausted the subject, ‘“‘hath 
said enough to silence the controversy 
forever and to deter all wise men of both 
sides from meddling any further with 
it.” 

A book published in 1801 is ‘‘The In- 
structor; or, American Young Man’s 
Companion.” Beneath the frontispiece 
are these lines: 


’Tis to the press and pen we Mortals owe 

All we believe and almost all we know. 

All hail! ye great preservers of the Arts 

That raise our thoughts and cultivate our parts. 

Remote from the city’s din, these are 
some things the minister’s son is discov- 
ering between the leaves and reading be- 
tween the lines of his father’s old li- 
brary while the dreamy vacation days 
glide by. 





The Missionaries in China 
Vindicated 


Sir Robert Hart, English supervisor of the 
Chinese maritime customs service, has written 
for the periodical called the Great Round 
World a statement as to the course of the 
Christian missionaries in China after the 
siege. It is to be hoped that all who have felt 
inclined to condemn the missionaries will read 
it, especially those who have attacked Rev. 
Mr. Ament. No higher authority on this sub- 
ject in the secular world than Sir Robert Hart 
lives, and this statement of his is the more 
important in view of some of his own state- 
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ments just after the siege when he could not 
write with the perspective of view and the 
calmness of temper which now is his. 

He says, among other things: 


As for punitive measures, etc., I have 
really no personal knowledge of the ac- 
tion taken by American missionaries, and 
hearsay is not a good foundation for 
opinion. It is said that vindictive feel- 
ing rather than tender mercy has been 
noticed. But even if so, it cannot be 
wondered at, so cruel were the Chinese 
assailants when they had the upper hand. 
The occasion has been altogether anoma- 
lous, and it is only at the parting of the 
ways the difference of view comes in. 
That what was done merited almost 
wholesale punishment is a view most 
will agree in—eyes turned to the past, 
but when discussion tries to argue out 
what will be the best for the future, some 
will vote for striking terror, and others 
for trusting to the more slowly working, 
but longer lasting, effect of mercy. I do 
not believe any missionary has brought 
anybody to punishment who did not 
richly deserve it. But some people seem 
to feel it would have been wiser for min- 
isters of the gospel to have left to “‘ gov- 
ernors;” the ‘‘ punishment of evil-doers.’’ 
For my part I cannot blame them, for 
without their assistance much that is 
known would not have been known, and, 
although numbers of possibly innocent, 
inoffensive and non-hostile people may 
have been overwhelmed in this last year’s 
avalanche of disaster, there are still at 
large a lot of men whose punishment 
would probably have been a good thing 
for the future. ... ; 

For some days after the relief license, 
as inevitable, ruled, and one thing may 
safely be said, the missionary was at all 
events not worse than his neighbor; the 
probability is that he was better, and the 
certainty is that for whatever he did he 
had better reasons and more justification 
than others. And yet, just because he 
was a missionary, criticism was all the 
more pointed. 

Whoever pleads necessity and helps 
himself to other people’s goods must first 
of all show very unusual circumstances 
to be entitled to a hearing; and each ap- 
propriation must then be judged of on its 
own special merits. I have no doubt the 
missionaries who had thus to help them- 
selves did so with a clear conscience, and 
their critics could hardly have acted 
otherwise under the circumstances. .. . 

One name has been much spoken of and 
written about in this “looting” connec- 
tion. I allude to Dr. Ament. Before the 
siege began it was Dr. Ament, single- 
handed, who ventured down to Tung-cho, 
fifteen miles from Peking, and brought 
up the missionary community that would 
probably have perished there had it not 
been for his plucky, timely and self-sacri- 
ficing intervention. During the siege Dr. 
Ament turned out with the rest of us, 
rifle in hand, when that horrid bell called 
on us to muster, and, perhaps, make a 
last stand for women and children. And 
it was Dr. Ament, too, who was set apart 
by the legation authorities to take charge 
of whatever looted property was brought 
in for the use of the legations—a tribute 
to his honesty and capacity. Later on it 
was Dr. Ament who, like or with his col- 
leagues, with no house of his own to re- 
turn to, took refuge in the palace of a 
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prince known to have played a leading 
part in the destruction of the missionary 
premises with which Dr. Ament was con- 
nected—a very righteous ‘‘tit-for-tat,”’ 
and approved of, I believe, by his national 
Officials. Still later, it was again Dr. 
Ament who courageously ventured “out- 
side of and away from Peking to inquire 
into the condition of converts at various 
points, and with the support of officials 
arrange in an amicable manner for com- 
pensation for injuries and losses. 

First and last, and all through, Dr. 
Ament did excellent work, and I am sure 
personal gain, personal profit and per- 
sonal considerations never weighed with 
him in the slightest. But he stood on 
delicate ground and—it is easy to throw 
stones! To my mind it would have been 
better for missionaries to have left the 
righting of wrongs to those in authority. 
But the times were out of joint; every- 
thing was anomalous, and some one, evi- 
dently, had to go to the front; it was the 
need—the duty of the minute—that had 
to be attended to, and perhaps the won- 
der is that there is not more to find fault 
with! 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 20 


After the summer interval the meetings 
were resumed with the permanent change of 
the hour from eleven to ten o’clock. Miss 
Kate G. Lamson presiding, recognized the 
trend of individual and national thought 
during the past week with the conviction, 
** Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord 
and the people whom he has chosen for his 
own inheritanee.” Mention was made of the 
eight missionaries who sailed on Wednesday 
in the Devonian, all destined for Turkey. 

Miss Child gave some account of the work 
of the missionaries in Bitlis and Van, sug- 
gested by the calendar, and read a letter just 
received from Rev. J. H. House of Salonica, 
written before daylight Sept. 5 to communi- 
cate the news of the capture of Miss Stone 
and her helper, Mrs. Tsilka, by brigands. 
Miss Stone had just held her summer class 
for Bible women in Bansko and had started 
home. Dr. House says, “I should never have 
dreamed that the road was not perfectly safe.” 
It seems probable that there were several 
Bible women with Miss Stone. Doubtless 
every effort is used for their release, but cau- 
tion is necessary in dealing with the brigands 
that the lives of the prisoners be not endan- 
gered. Earnest prayer was offered in their 
behalf as well as for others already mentioned. 

Miss Pratt of Mardin spoke of idols in 
Turkey, although Turkey is never called a 
heathen country, and told of devil worshipers 
who represent him by the image of a peacock 
or a little-horned cow. Others there are 
whose idol is fasting, and they are most de- 
voted to this observance. 

Miss Mary Noyes of Madura spoke of that 
city as a great center of idolatry, and said, 
“Come and see the effect of their religions ; 
there are demons, devils, gods, guilty of all 
kinds of iniquity.” The “deputation” have 
recently attended a festival which has im- 
pressed them with the depth of superstition 
and degradation. Miss Noyes gave some in- 
teresting incidents connected with the girls’ 
high and normal school, referring to the last 
Sunday before she left, when twelve of the 
pupils were admitted to the church. 

Mrs. Judson Smith summed up the lessons 
of the hour. 





The waning status of Buddhism in Japan 
may be inferred from the statement in a To- 


“kyo journal that 188 years ago there are known 
to have been 393,087 temples in Japan. Three’ 


yeas ago a census revealed only 71,94". 
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Recover the Lost Ground in Missionary Gifts 


By Rev. John R. Thurston 


Are not these the words of the Master to 
every one of the 629,874 members of our Con- 
gregational churches as to the foreign mission- 
ary work he has committed tous? We have 
in the recent years lost ground. We have 
not turned and run away from an opposing 
host, but we have “ fallen back.” 

Contributions furnish the material sinews 
of war and are a great and essential part of 
our agency in our missionary work. The 
average annual contribution of each member 
of our Congregational churches for the ten 
years 1879-1888 was 17.5 per cent. less than for 
the previous ten years, 1869-1878. This de- 
crease of contribution for foreign missions 
may be accounted for largely by the fact that 
it was known that any deficit of contributions 
from the churches would be made up from a 
large legacy, recently received. Many felt 
warranted in giving to other objects. We 
must infer this from the fact that the average 
annual gifts per member for all objects, as re- 
ported, increased in these same years 16.4 per 
cent. They gave more to other objects than 
they diverted from the work through the 
Board. 

‘In the last ten years the average annual 
contribution per member to the American 
Board has fallen off 4.2 per cent. from the av- 
erage of. the previous ten years, and this 
while the average giving per member for all 
benevolences has increased about six per cent. 
In the last twenty-one years the annual giv- 
ing per member has fallen off 20 per cent. 
Had the rate of giving of the ten years (1869- 
1878) continued during these twenty-one years, 
the board would have received $2,153,895 
more than it did receive. This loss is largely 
due to the fact that those coming into the 
churches in these recent years have not seen 
and accepted their share in the foreign mis- 
sionary work. While many older members 
have not diminished, but increased their giv- 
ing to it, the new recruits have not made good 
the gifts of those who have been removed 
from the church militant. For while the num- 
ber of our members has increased sixty-seven 
per cent. in these twenty-one years, the con- 
tributions to foreign missions have increased 
only thirty-six per cent. This falling back in 
contributions has necessitated a serious fall- 
ing back in the work in the field, which 
threatens to become disastrous. This means: 

First, no increase of the mission workers 
from our own land. Even in 1893 the word 
had been sent ‘tno inerease in the force.’ 
And in 1895 it was followed by the order “‘no 
new work.” Now there is a normal increase 
of this foreign forces, involved in the growing 
work, which God’s blessing puts upon us. 
This is necessary for the training and super- 
vision of the native agency, for the educa- 
tional and literary work, and for evangelistic 
work. But such increase has been forbidden 
because of lack of money to support it. 

Second, “‘retrenchment’’ means that we 
must say to our agents in the field: ‘“‘ We not 
only cannot increase your numbers, but we 
cannot keep your numbers good; as a laborer 
falls or comes home for needed rest, we often 
cannot put a new recruit in his place.” 

So we now have thirty-three fewer mission- 
aries in the field than we had five years ago, 
and this notwithstanding the forty new mis- 
sionaries sent last year. For ten years before, 
the annual increase had been fifteen; for the 
past five years, the annual decrease has been 
six and one-half. And this decrease has been 
almost entirely in ordained men and their 
wives, i. e., in families. In all these years 
there has been in the force of single women 
an increase of six. The “retrenchment” 
has also led to cutting down the salaries of the 
missionaries (which were always low) ten 
per cent. 

Thirdly, “‘retrenchment’’ means the over- 


working of the diminishing force in the field. 
This has been seen in every mission, but es- 
pecially in Turkey, India, China and Africa, 
because of the increasing demands for work, 
because of massacre, famine and plague. 
Some of our best workers have fallen under 
the excessive burden. Some have broken 
down and are seeking recuperation in the 
home land. Others are still trying to bear 
the crushing weight of the work, but any day 
may bring us word that they have succumbed. 
This overwork has sadly diminished our for- 
eign working foree, until one of our mis- 
sions told us @ year ago that there is impera- 
tive needof **twenty-nine missionaries (three 
of them physicians) and of eleven single 
women, to fill vacancies and to relieve mis- 
sionaries now staggering under double bur- 
dens of work and care.” Our missions are 
undermanned, and this when the demands of 
the work are greater than ever. We are over- 
working our forces. 

Fourth, “retrenchment” means that we 
have lessened the use of the native agency. 
This, we remember, is and must be our great 
agency in evangelizing the world. For this 
we have from the beginning trained young 
men and women in the schools and colleges. 
They are the rank and file of the army of 
conquest, and as the work advances must 
more and more furnish its officers. This is 
essential for progress and for economy. But 
the Board has had to say to some missions: 
“You must not employ any more of these 
trained men and women (this in 1893), though 
you. have most urgent call for them. You 
must not fill the places that become vacant. 
Yes, you must even dismiss some of those 
now employed. You must say to struggling 
churches, We can no longer help you support 
your pastors, neither can we send out more 
evangelists, teachers or Bible women, and 
this, not because we cannot find the native 
men and women to go, but because the 
churches do not give the means to do it.” 
And this they must say when the call is 
wider and more urgent than ever before, 
and wher the resources of the native Chris- 
tians have been greatly reduced by massacre 
and famine. 

In the ten years before 1895 this force had 
increased from 2,183 to 3,107, or about 100 
each year. In the past five years it has in- 
creased only seventy-three each year. Here 
isa sample of the result in the Marathi Mis- 
sion. A year ago they said, “‘ We have twelve 
schools instead of twenty-eight, and many 
mission agents have been dismissed.” No 
wonder the native helpers who send this let- 
ter add: * We have become sad. We humbly 
beg through this letter that the work should 
not be reduced.” And this reduction in this 
native force has been going on while God has 
been most wonderfully blessing the native 
agency we are still using, and has been send- 
ing louder calls than ever from men hunger- 
ing for the gospel. This is the most crushing 
burden our missionaries have to bear. 

Everything is ready for recovery of lost 
ground and advance unless it be in our wil- 
lingness to give God’s money intrusted to us. 
The one question is, Are the more than 
600,000 members of our churches ready to re- 
spond to this bidding of the Master? There 
are signs that they are ready to increase their 
giving when they are brought into personal 
relations with and responsibility for individ- 
ual missionaries. But is there not something 
even better than this—to come into a com- 
plete touch with the Lord and into a more 
commanding sense of our responsibility to 
Him for this work? What we need is not a 
“‘spirt” for the present relief of the treasury, 
but a normal and steady increase in our giv- 
ing that shall endure. 

Whitinsville, Mass. 
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William McKinley’s Christian Faith 


Tributes from 


We are a religious people. His faith was 
simple, deep and real. It was with him from 
childhood to the end. That whispered chant, 
“Nearer, my God, to thee,” was the keynote 
of his life. His faith entered into every 
relation of his life, gave him a spiritual 
reserve power, upheld him in his heavy trials 
and burdens, and gave glow and radiance to 
his character.— Bishop Lawrence at Cam- 
bridge. 

In the supreme moment he achieved his last 
success and his chief desire, in uniting the 
hearts of all the people, as he showed the 
who'e world how Christian living ends in 
Christian dying. He has gone on ahead. 
But, like the light of a vanished star, his life 
will still shine upon us with its great bequest 
of an inspiring example which shall lift us 
nearer to God. Our best tribute to his mem- 
ory will be to follow him as he followed Christ. 
—Henry Macfarland, Commissioner of Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Redeemer of mankind was betrayed by 
the universal symbol of love. If I may rev- 
erently make the comparison, the President 
was betrayed by the’ universal emblem of 
friendship. Christ said to Judas, “ Friend, 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” 
The President could have said to his slayer: 
“ Betrayest thou the head of the nation with 
the grasp of the hand?” He was struck 
down surrounded by a host of his fellow-citi- 
zens, every one of whom would have gladly 
risked his life in defense of his beloved chief- 
tain.—Cardinal Gibbons. 


Ah! my friends, if we have given to us in 
this world a divine pattern, and are com- 
manded to imitate the divine example, surely 
there can be no presumption or blasphemy in 
saying that men have sometimes attained unto 
it. Ifthe spirit of him who said in his dying 
hour, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” who, if the cup were not 
to pass from him, submitted his own will to 
his Father’s, and commended in dying his 
spirit to the Spirit that made it, ever hath 
been manifested in the conduct of any human 
being, it was found in that of McKinley.— 
Senator Hoar. 


‘““Above all, Mr. McKinley was a man of 
virtue. In him there was no guile. Personal 
integrity, personal innocence, personal good 
conduct were his highest aim in life. The 
past has not shown, future scrutiny will not 
reveal, any serious fault in him. His virtue 
was based on religious convictions, and so he 
went through life from boyhood to his mar- 
tyrdom trying to obey God and help his fel- 
low creatures; gentle, lovable, kind hearted, 
but also firm, unyielding and strong in his de- 
votion to the performance of virtuous duty, 
whether in private life or in public station.— 
Ex-United States Senator William E. Chan- 
dler, Concord, N. H. 


His unvarying courtesy and kindliness, his 
geniality and considerateness for others were 
marks of a constitutional endowment that lay 
at the basis of his successful career. These 
graces of character we have known in others, 
in the home and the relations of friendship, 
and have remarked their value in such con- 
nections, but never before in so conspicuous a 
way have we been called upon to recognize 
these temperamental virtues as the root and 
secret of a leader’s power over men. They 
were not merely the graceful additions to a 
charming personality, but were of its tissue 
and constituted a large element of its force- 
fulness and strength. He was considerate, 
and yet he was not weak. He gathered brainy 
men about him in a Cabinet that one has hap- 
pily termed a “‘ vast comradeship of power,” 
and yet among those men of strength he was 
the acknowledged head chief.— Rev. C. F. 
Carter, Lexington. 


High Sources 


It may be an idle imagination, but as I have 
heard the prayers which have been offered 
and the sermons which have been preached 
about the dead body of William McKinley, it 
has come to look more and more rational to 
me that if indeed his assassination was an in- 
cident of the standing challenge of atheism 
against the peace and order of society, it 
could not, now that Gladstone is no more, 
have chosen a sacrifice more fit to illustrate 
the nobility of human character nurtured in 
the fear of God and trained from infancy in 
the law of Christ. . . . Standing here, before 
yet the flowers have withered which cast 
their fair beauty upon his grave, I declare my 
solemn belief that no achievement of his great 
career, no triumph of his epoch-making record 
at our capital, will weigh so much for the 
welfare of the world as the everlasting min- 
istry of the stainless life which he lived in the 
faith of the mother who taught him to repeat 
the words of the Master, ‘“‘ Thy will be done.” 
—United States Senator Dolliver, Iowa. 


Another beauty in the character of our 
President that was a chaplet of grace about 
his neck was that he was a Christian. In the 
broadest, noblest sense of the word that was 
true. His confidence in God was strong and 
unwavering. It held him steady in many a 
storm where others were driven before the 
wind and tossed. He believed in the Father- 
hood of God and in his sovereignty. His 
faith in the gospel of Christ was deep and 
abiding. It is well known that his godly 
mother had hoped for him that he would be- 
come a minister of the gospel, and that she 
believed it to be the highest vocation in life. 
It was not, however, his mother’s faith that 
made him a Christian. He had gained in 
early life a personal knowledge of Jesus, 
which guided him in the performance of 
greater duties and vaster responsibilities than 
have been the lot of any other American Pres- 
ident. He said at one time, while bearing 
heavy burdens, that he could not discharge 
the daily duties of his life but for the fact 
that he had faith in God.—From Rev. C. E. 
Manchester’s Funeral Sermon at Canton. 

In his years of service President McKinley 
has grown with the increasing burdens which 
his strong shoulders were called to bear. 
Always keenly appreciative of the will of the 
common péople—that great, average American 
political sentiment to which President Lin- 
coln loved to appeal—he has shown himself 
increasingly a leader of public opinion and a 
wise director of public affairs. He has sur- 
rounded himself with skillful counselors. He 
has aided with conspicuous tact, and with a 
success far greater than that of any President 
before him, in uniting the various sections of 
our land and in obliterating the chasms left 
by the Civil War. He has conducted the 
country safely through the struggle with 
Spain, and has done his utmost to secure an 
honorable adjustment of the consequent and 
perplexing problems which have arisen in the 
Orient. It has been his privilege to have a 
share in the two most important features of 
the. American life of the last forty years—the 
Civil War and the new epoch of national out- 
reaching. He helped to keep the nation one 
when threatened by rebellion, and led it with 
prudence as it takes a more influential place 
among the states of the world. And in all 
this high service to his country he has re- 
mained the simple, kindly, approachable, pa- 
tient man, tender and considerate in the rela- 
tions of the home, looking up to God with 
steadfast faith and living the clean-handed, 
God-féaring life before his fellowmen. Not 
of the mighty mold of Washington or Lincoln 
—for God gives such giants to a nation but 
seldom—he was beloved and useful as few Pres- 
idents have been.—Prof. Williston Walker, 

"ale University. 
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The Aftermath of the National 
Sorrow 


The Chinese Christians of Boston held a 
memorial service on the day of the burial. 


Most of the eulogies of the dead statesman 
have come from men. The citizens of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., were fortunate to have their 
sorrow and admiration voiced by Miss Wool- 
ley, president of Mt. Holyoke College. 


The Methodist Ecumenical Conference, Lon- , 
don, held a memorial session, which Ambas- 
sador Choate and his staff attended. Rev. 
T. B. Stephenson, ex-president of the English 
Wesleyan Conference, well-known in this 
country, and Bishop J. H. Vincent of Chau- 
tauqua fame, now stationed at Switzerland, 
made the addresses. 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, preaching in Ken- 
sington, London, the Sunday after the assas- 
sination, told his English hearers that the 
President was a man “ who in private and in 
his public career has illustrated the beauty 
and glory of the ‘transfigured life.’ He has 
proved that a man may be in politics and be a 
Christian.” 


President Harris of Amherst College, in his 
opening address to the students, told of how 
he stood by the side of Speaker Henderson 
of the national House of Representatives on 
a steamer entering New York harbor last 
week, and how an excited individual, just 
after hearing the news of the death, said, 
“‘Mr. Speaker, you ought to issue a statement 
at once to reassure the people.” “No,” said 
the Speaker, “the nation needs no steadying. 
No man, however great, is indispensable. The 
event is terrible, but the people, while they 
mourn, will not despair.” 


President Angell of the University of Mich- 
igan, speaking at a memorial meeting of stu- 
dents and faculty, said: “The title that is 
most likely to come to our martyred President 
is that of ‘The Well Beloved.’ Washington 
had a dignified severity that left a space be- 
tween himself and the people. Lincoln was 
loved by only half the nation when he died. 
The old animosities between the North and 
South had not expired when Garfield passed 
away. But since McKinley came into office 
the blue and gray have been united. He won 
the hearts of the Southern people and ce- 
mentéd a nation. His was the average Amer- 
ican life in a glorified form.” 


The meeting at Worcester, Mass., was in 
the best sense typical of the unity of sym- 
pathy and admiration which all America has 
felt. Republican Senator Hoar and Demo- 
cratic Congressman Thayer, Protestant Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University and 
Roman Catholic President Conaty of the 
Catholic University, Washington, delivered 
the addresses, and the prayers were offered 
by the leading Methodist and Catholic pastors 
of the city. No creed lines and no party di- 
visions were known in the common sorrow. 


The following statement from the Medical 
News will give assurance to many who are 
now disquieted, and put an end to criticism of 
the surgeons and physicians who cared for 
President McKinley. The News says: 


Thé President died because he could not 
carry on the processes of repair and because 
the effort to do so was more than the vitality 
of the tissues involved could support. This, 
of course, excluded the possible presence of 
poison brought by the bullet or of destructive 
action by the pancreatic juices. If either of 
those was a factor, it needs only to substitute 
it in the statement for the assumed defective 
vitality of the patient. Whatever cause acted,. 
it was unrecognizable at the operation and 
uncontrollable then or subsequently. There 
has been some criticism of the confident as- 
surances of recovery made by those in attend- 
ance after the fifth day. To us the progress 
of the case up to that time appears fully to 
have justified these assurances, and the pub- 
lic anxiety to have required them. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Dyke 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER 


I looked abroad on life’s domain, 
The kingdom of a tranquil past 
Made rich with toil of hand and brain, 
And cried: “‘ My soul is safe at last! 


. For noble purpose, generous aim, 


And silent patience long have wrought. 
No failure now can ever shame 
This realm of chastened love and thought. 


“The foes with whom I once held strife— 
Sorrow, Adversity and Pain— 
Come still to war against my life, 
But storm the citadel in vain ; 
For I have laid my bulwarks deep 
In reason, made my fortress strong 
With law and custom ; these shall keep 
My kingdom, though the siege be long.” 


1 paused to hear the clamorous seas. 
* But these,” I said, ‘my walls control.” 
© fool! Within mine enemies 
Arose even then to wreck my soul. 
A traitor thought, a rebel word 
Stole to the wall, and hark the sound 
Of fierce desires! The floods are stirred 
And leaping ruined bar and bound. 


Ah! who shall meet my awful need, 
Or hold the surges from the gate— 
The great primeval passions, greed 
And panic, fear, and rage and hate? 
The tides, the tides are coming in. 
O Saviour! Thou Almighty One, 
If mercy will not cope with sin 
My soul’s fair kingdom is undone. 


I held it only by Thy power, 
I know no other help than Thine. 
Dear Lord, did’st Thou foresee this hour, 
Nor yet provide a help divine? 
Harken—a Voice! “ Be not afraid ; 
I have already heard thy prayer. 
Trust me. Without the fioods are stayed ; 
The everlasting dyke is there.” 





A Birthday Celebration 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


The little blue sunbonnets were bob- 

bing round the corner. Emily Leonard 
took several impetuous steps forward, 
with a sudden softening of her fretful 
face. . 
“Rosy! Barby!’’ she called, loudly, but 
the blue sunbonnets were out of hearing. 
“And I sent ’em off grieved again,” the 
mother thought, regretfully. She could 
not get Barby’s great round tears out of 
her mind. Rosy never cried. 

“T’m always cross ironing days—and 
washing days and cooking and sweeping 
days!” Her set lips relaxed into an un- 
willing smile that sat upon them awk- 
wardly, as if on unfamiliar ground. The 
confusion of the untidy kitchen repelled 
her like the push of a hand against her 
thin breast. There was so much to be 
done! 

** Dishes, sweeping, lamp-cleaning, iron- 
ing—back-breaking!”’ she groaned. Her 
unkempt hair and sallow, worn face 
looked back at her from the bit of dusty 
mirror as she crossed the room. She put 
up her hand and swung the glass about 
with its face to the wall, with a sharp 


cry. 

The monotonous round of work began 
and dragged itself on. It was inter- 
rupted constantly by the younger children 


with their imperative needs—by Robbie’s 
pinched finger that must be bandaged 
and the baby’s milk that must be heated. 
Then some one knocked at the door. 
Emily twitched off her apron and an- 
swered the knock. 

**Good morning, ma’am, is your—er— 
son at home? Or maybe you can answer 
my questions. I’m the census enumera- 
tor.” 

“No, I can’t,” Emily said, rasped be- 
yond patience. ‘If you want questions 
answered, you’ve come to the wrong 
place. Thaddeus is down in the meadow 
—if you go along the road a piece, you’ll 
see him mowing. He’s got a blue jeans 
shirt on. I guess he’s got time enough— 
he usually has.” 

She shut the door with a little decisive 
snap and went back to her ironing board. 
But in the midst of smoothing out Rosy’s 
little checked gingham she suddenly 
dropped into achair and began tocry. She 
was miserably tired. Half the preceding 
night she had been awake with the teeth- 
ing baby and the other half she had 
slept unrestfully. 

**Q, dear—O, dear,’’.she sobbed, rock- 
ing herself back and forth, ‘‘ and it’s my 
birthday! I can’t bear it on my birth- 
day, noI can’t! I want to sit ina rock- 
ing-chair and hear somebody else rattling 
the dishes—I want to read a book—I 
want to rest. Just on my birthday—one 
day out of the whole year. That isn’t 
a great deal to ask. But nobody cares— 
nobody’s remembered what day it is. 
I’m to go right on ironing clothes and 
when they’re ironed I’m to wash the 
potatoes and getdinner. That’s how I’m 
to celebrate!” 

She was talking aloud in shrill, sob- 
bing woe, and the younger children sidled 
into the kitchen and stood looking up at 
her with wide, frightened eyes. She did 
not see them at all. 

“IT did so want somebody to remember 
—I wanted Thad to!” she wailed miser- 
ably. ‘‘He used to—the idea of his for- 
getting *twas my birthday then! But 
now when I’ve worked myself old and 
ugly, and haven’t a minute to dress up 
and look nice in—now he’s forgotten. 
It might just as well be the pope’s birth- 
day for all of Thad. It’s the 6th of 
June, that’s all. It’s ironing day!” 

She.laughed, and at the sound both 
tiny ones crept away from her in terror. 
The hot little room seethed with heat 
and buzzed with flies. The iron left on 
Rosy’s little dress did its work slowly and 
a slight scorched odor rose from under it. 
Still Emily Leonard sat and rocked her- 
self andcried, She was too tired to stop. 
The pity of her unremembered birthday 
supplied her with a running stream of 
tears. Suddenly she sat up straight and 
fierce. 

**1’ll remember it myself,” she cried, 
brokenly. “If nobody else does, I will. 
I’ll do something to celebrate.” 

Wild notions of running away and 
spending the day somewhere in the woods 
where it was still and cool—of leaving 
the baby, the dinner, the ironing, behind 
her—or, better still, of slipping on her 
best dress and taking the ten o’clock 
train into the city—surged through her 


mind. She sat and entertained them ex- 
citedly. Yes, the city was better. She 
could do a little shopping—no, not on her 
birthday. She would go and see the pic- 
tures at the picture shops, and sit a while 
on the common, beside the lake, and read 
the magazines at the library. Think of 
reading a magazine again! And when 
she was hungry she would go into some 
splendid place and sit down luxuriously 
and be waited on. She would hear other 
people rattling the dishes then! There 
would be dainty things to eat and ice 
cream at the end, to sit and sip leisurely. 
O, yes, the city was better than any other 
way! 

But the dream did not last. A little 
wailing sound from the other room dissi- 
pated it. Emily stumbled to her feet and 
hurried tothe baby. Hiscrying drove her 
own away, and with his wet little cheek 
against hers old tender thoughts crept 
back again to Emily Leonard. She put 
aside her bitterness and pain. 

“But I'll celebrate it,”’ she said, smil- 
ing wistfully down atthe baby. ‘‘ There’s 
another way I’ve thought of this min- 
ute, baby. I’ll tell you—just you. Lis- 
ten—won’t that be a beautiful way, don’t 
you think? ” 

She put away the unironed clothes 
neatly, and set all the rooms to rights. 
That was the first step. The others fol- 
lowed quickly, and she found herself, by 
and by, humming over her work and 
smiling to herself at the surprise that 
was coming out of it. Why hadn’t she 
thought of that way of celebrating her 
birthday before? What would they all 
say? Would Thad—kiss her, perhaps? 

Down in the meadow the census man 
was asking questions. 

‘“*And your mother’s age?” he asked, 
briskly. ‘‘I saw her up to the house, but 
I guess she didn’t want me to know it! 
Women don’t.” 

Thaddeus Leonard drew himself up 
stiffly. It. hurt him unaccountably to 
have Emily taken for his mother. Did 
she look as old as that? Why, Emily 
had been fresh and fair and rosy—it 
wasn’t such a great while ago. 

‘‘My mother died ten years ago. My 
wife is thirty-seven,” Thaddeus said, 
formally. 

‘Well, I swan!—thirty-seven, did you 
say ?—I took her for the old lady, sure. 
She warn’t real glad to see me—I guess 
that influenced me! Born what day, did 
you say?” 

“T didn’t say. She was born the sixth 
of June”— 

Thaddeus suddenly stopped. His fresh, 
round face took on an extra flush. He 
had remembered. It was Emily’s birth- 
day. He answered the other questions 
shortly, his mind on something else—on 
a fresh, blooming little woman whose 
sweet, laughing face he had given a birth- 
day kiss fifteen years ago. And the next 
year—and the next—for how many years 
was it he had kissed Emily on her birth- 
day, and slipped a little gift into her 
hand? Not for a good many years now 
—Thaddeus Leonard would not let him- 
self count them. He turned back to his 
work, but all the morning Emily’s gir!- 
face, fair and happy, was before him. 
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And that man had taken Emily for his 
mother. Emily’s face was lined and 
worn and thin now. Thirty-seven was 
not old—it wasn’t right. It ought to be 
round and happy now. If he should kiss 
it—if he should slip a little gift—Thad- 
deus Leonard flung down his scythe and 
hurried down the hot road toward the 
village a mile away. 

At a little past twelve the little blue 
sunbonnets bobbed home from school. 
Emily met them at the gate and hugged 
them both. 

“Mother’s sorry she was cross this 
morning,” she whispered, ‘‘and on her 
birthday, too! Did you know it was 
Mother’s birthday today? Well, it is, 
and there’s going—to— be—a—celebra- 
tion!” 

The little girls gazed up at Mother with 
shy wonder. She was dressed in her best 
dress and her hair was curly round her 
face. Mother looked pretty and happy. 

Emily laughed aloud at the wondering 
little faces. She touched the ribbon at 
her throat and smoothed out her fresh 
white apron. 

“This is part of the celebration!’’ she 
cried, gayly. She caught sight of Thad- 
deus coming up the road and, with a sud- 
den impulse, waved her hand at him. A 
laugh and a sob choked in her throat 
together. It was so good to be eelebrat- 
ing! 

The dining-room door was locked, to 
the children’s surprise. But Thaddeus 
crept secretly in at the window. Then 
his turn came to be surprised. He stood 
before the dainty table in absolute amaze- 
ment. It was spread with a white cloth 
and the best blue and white dishes were 
on it. There were flowers, too—a big 
cluster in the center and a tiny bunch at 
each plate. It was laid with exquisite 
care, and there was something mysteri- 
ous and napkin-draped beside the vase of 
flowers. Thaddeus lifted the covering 
gently. 

“Well, of all things!”’ he breathed, and 
the sound in the man’s throat was like a 
sob. It was a birthday cake beside the 
lowers. It was frosted thickly and the 
letters that strayed across it cornerwise 
made the word “Welcome.” It was 
Mother’s invitation to her little birth- 
day feast. 

Thaddeus Leonard replaced the napkin 
gently. He slipped a little tissue pack- 
age from his pocket to Emily’s place, and 
then groped his way back to the window 
as if he could not see clearly. 

Dinner wasathalf-pasttwelvepromptly, 
and the pretty table was surrounded with 
a row of wondering, delighted faces. 
There was an instant’s hush, and then a 
clatter of sweet, shrill little voices. Em- 
ily lifted the small tissue bundle with a 
low ery of joy, but before she had time 
to open it Thaddeus was beside her—and 
he was kissing her! 





If we will not let the world—either the 
aggregate of material things, or society, 
with its maxims and ways—hinder us 
from the noble life; if we will not allow 
it to prevent, but use it to aid, us in see- 
ing God, in loving him, in doing our duty 
for his dear sake, then, however solitary 
or sad or unsuccessful my life may other- 
wise have been, I have conquered, and 
all else is defeat.— Alexander McLaren. 
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Closet and Altar 


OVERCOSING 


And who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God? 





If we go as far as we can in. the way 
of our duty, God will direct and enable 
us to do that which of ourselves we can- 
not do; ‘“‘Up and be doing, and the Lord 
will be with thee.”— Matthew Henry. 





I believe God never gives his people 
much of a victory over the world till he 
has left them to feel how great is its 
power over them.—John Newton. 





Learn to make distinction between 
God's will forbidding and God’s will in- 
citing by allowing hindrances in the way 
to a permitted goal. In the first case thy 
wisdom is submission; in the second, 
faith and toil. 





Glad are the songs they sing, 
Strong is the faith they keep 
Who lift their eyes to the King, 
And climb, though the way be steep. 


Who are the victors, famed 

For the deeds they have wrought today ? 
Those who have served, and claimed 

Only their share of the fray. 


Heroes and saints of the past, 
Who struggled and wrought and died ; 
This is their glory at last, 
They are the souls who tried. 
—Marianne Farningham. 





Trial and chastisement! Long waiting, 
bitter loss! It is in these very things that 
we are more than conquerors through 
him thatlovedus. The struggle is within, 
and these hard experiences are needful 
to our victory, as exercise is needful for 
the body’s vigor, or battle for the war- 
rior’s fame. It is through conflict that 
we pass to triumph, and conflict is the 
essential condition of our growth in 
strength.—J. O. Rankin. 





Earth for work, heaven for wages; 
this life for the battle, another for the 
crown; time for employment, eternity 
for enjoyment.—Guthrie. 





We speak of the ministry of suffering, 
of disappointment, of sorrow, and speak 
truly, but none of these minister, not 
one, until they have been mastered. 
First our mastery, then their ministry. 
We say, ‘‘ The Lord hath chastened us” ; 
yes, but by summoning us to a wrestle in 
which it is our part never toletgo.... 
It is not the mere difficulty that exalts. 
It only gives the opportunity, and we de- 
cide whether it be opportunity for bond- 
age and maiming or for blessing and the 
new name Israel. All depends on us.— 
W. C. Gannett. 


We thank Thee, Holy Father, that 
Thou hast so made and ordered this 
earthly life that, through grace made 
to abound in Thy Spirit dwelling in 
us, our fleshliness becometh spiritual, 
our earthiness divine, taint of sin is 
done away, out life is hid with Christ 
in God, and Thou, made all and in 
all, becomest to us Everlasting Light 
and God of our complete salvation ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Tangles 


| For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


60. CHARADE 


When Uncle Sam would build 
Additions to his fleet, 
His orders are fulfilled 
And out come ships complete. 
Then orders he a FIRST to settle 
If his new boats are worth their metal. 


When Uncle Sam would teach 
Diplomacy ashore, 
He calls a man to preach 
To nations whole seas o’er ; 
And who of Yankees is so reckoned 
A shrewd collector as the SECOND ? 


As Uncle Sam thus wreathes 
Laurels of peace and war, 
To all men he bequeathes, 
To show what life is for, 
A WHOLE of strenuous consecration 
To lead the race to exaltation. 
H. L. B. 


61. A TANGLED ADMINISTRATOR 


This modification of a tangle that in some- 
what varied forms has caused a great deal of 
perplexity has been amusing a reader, who 
among twenty friends has found but one who 
could give a correct solution of the difficulty : 

A man left at his death a widow and six 
sons. By law the widow was entitled to one- 
third of his estate, and the balance should be 
equally divided among the sons. As assets 
the administrator found $1,800 and a note 
against one son for $450. This son being 
without property, the note was worthless ex- 
cept as an offset for the son’s share of the 
estate, but must to that extent be reckoned as 
an asset. 

How much should each heir receive? 

B. H. 


62. STEM AND BRANCHES 


A forest growth where deer may hide, 
With many branches spreading wide— 
This. way and that on every side. 


One branch leans forward, one turns back ; 
One changes to another track ; 
One turns aside, one leads astray ; 
And one turns from the ordered way ; 
And one is open as the day; 
And one protects from those who prey; 
And one turns forward, so they say ; 
And one disputes the right of way; 
And one is bent, and one looks down— 
This curious growth of Tangletown! 
ELZA. 


TRANSPOSITION 


I. 


63. 


The gorgeous trees, beneath a gorgeous sky, 
Invite us out, and, where a stream ONE by, 
The sumach becks, with crimson SECONDS high; 


Il. 
From every PRIMAL of the fence we TWO 
Rich golden-rod and ageratum blue, 
And passion-flowers of tender lilac hue. 


III. 
A red-bird—amorous ON E—from tremulous throat 
Sends out his clear, high, rapturous note 
Of greeting to his mate in soft, TWO coat.- 
MABEL P. 


ANSWERS 


57. Mood, book, took, moor, pool, look, good, 
coot, loon, rood, root, nook, boot, foot, roof, cool, 
rook, food, coon, loop, poor, doom, coos, moos, toot, 
coop, loom, woof, soon, noon, moon, hoot, fool, 
boon, boor, loot, boom, door, room. 

58. Kip-ling. 

59. Seventy. 
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The Four-Leaved Clover 


The queen of the fairies on a day 
Was busy making clover ; 

And, when the task was done, she found 
She had one leaf left over. 


At first she knew not what to do, 
Indeed, was almost frightened— 

To waste a whole great clover leaf, 
But suddenly she brightened. 


Then, calling her assistants, said: 
“T find in making clover, 

I must have somewhere counted wrong, 
Here is a leaf left over. 


**So haste, and bring me quickly here 
A clover from the meadows ; 

And I will tell it lovely tales 
Of sunshine without shadows. 


“Of merry hearts and happy days 
And hours of rarest pleasure ; 

Of smiling faces, dancing feet, 
And rapture without measure. 


‘And then I will to it affix , 
This leaf which is left over ; 
Good luck will always follow him, 
Who finds a four-leaved clover.” 
—The Independent. 





Queer Steeds 


“Whoa, chick! Whoa, bird!” some- 
body was saying. 

A stroller along a road in southern Cal- 
ifornia heard the words, and wondered 
at such unusual terms for horses. The 
road led out of a little village into the 
country and was lined with golden pop- 
pies, while here and there brown-backed 
violets peeped through the green grain 
that, dropped from some hay-wagon, was 
now springing up all along the wayside. 

The stroller was observing the flowers 
intently, so did not look around until 
“‘Whoa, chick! Gently, bird!’ came 
right over bis shoulder, so near that he 
sprang to one side, turned quickly, and in 
much astonishment stood facing the 
queerest team ever seen by anybody any- 
where. Standing so close to him that one 
of the steeds reached over to peck at a 
flower in his hat were two fuzzy, gro- 
tesque birds of gigantic size, in fact, the 
largest birds in the world—ostriches— 
harnessed side by side to a curious, sulky- 
like vehicle that had three wheels like a 
tricycle. On the seat, holding the reins, 
sat a young man with a pleasant smile on 
his face, which broadened into a laugh as 
he saw the evident surprise of the startled 
observer. 

“They’re a little kittenish and skittish 
yet,” he said, as one of the birds leaned 
over and pecked violently at the flower in 
the stranger’s hat. ‘‘They can’t kick, 
but they will eat anything in sight. 
Whoa, chick ! Whoa, bird !””—as the birds 
made a joint effort to reach the bearer of 
the flowers, who now, laughing, backed 
out of reach of the strange team. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ said the driver, 
touching the bird-horses with his whip as 
they made another convulsive effort, 
lunging heavily toward the poppies. 
“They can’t bite you; see, they’re muz- 
zied.”” And the man with the flowers 
noticed the clever way in which the birds 
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were harnessed. Around their necks was 
a strap, while another strap held their 
beaks together so they could not bite. 

““We have to muzzle them,” continued 
the communicative driver. ‘‘They’ll eat 
anything—from nails to oranges. Last 
week one bird swallowed a pipe—and 
lighted, at that ; just snatched it out of a 
man’s hand. But that isn’t their steady 
diet; no. They live on alfalfa grass and 
vegetables and ground shells and peb- 
bles.” 

The birds were harnessed not unlike 
horses. Heavy leather collars fitted the 
lower part of their necks, forming breast- 
plates that were attached to the end of 
the wagon-shaft and to each other ; lead- 
ing backward were traces that passed 
beneath the wings. The reins were not 
attached to their heads, but to their 
backs. 

“They’re just broken in,” said the 
driver, “‘but they travel pretty well’’; 
and he touched the birds with the short 
whip and spoke to them. They looked 
around with their great black eyes, and 
then, as though what he wanted had sud- 
denly occurred to them, started, gradu- 
ally settling into a very moderate trot, 
turning easily and coming back up the 
road again. 

“You see they are harnessed in to 
stay,” the ostrich driver said as he stopped 
his team. ‘‘There are only two things 
they can do: stand in harness or go ahead. 
As a rule, they prefer to go. There’s 
only one trouble—I can’t get any great 
speed out of them.” ; 

At the South Pasadena ostrich farm, 
where 100 birds of all sizes can be seen, 
from chicks to full-grown specimens, a 
boy rides one of the large birds bareback. 
At first the feathery steed protested, but 
gradually it became used to it, so that 
the young rider goes along with all the 
ease imaginable. 

“Curious thing, that neck,’’ continued 
the driver, leaving his seat and unmuz- 
zling one of the birds. ‘‘ Watch it.” 

Taking from his pocket an orange, he 
held it out. The bird eagerly seized and 
swallowed it, and the orange could be 
seen as a large lump passing all the way 
down the long neck—which was an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. 

A few minutes later the driver touched 
his strange team, and away they went to 
the stable, or corral, in the neighboring 
farm.—C. F. Holder, in St. Nicholas. 





Insect Lions 


BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


When walking along one day I saw an 
insect quickly withdraw into a small, fun- 
nel-shaped hole. Keeping watch for 
a while, I satisfied myself that it was the 
larva of an ant-lion, one of the most fe- 
rocious of insects. It also is an ugly- 
looking thing, calculated to fill the breast 
of an innocent insect with palpitating 
fear, and cause it to run away very fast. 
Now, running very. fast is just what the 
ant-lion can’t do. Therefore it has re- 
course to treachery and strategy. Dig- 
ging a shallow hole, it hides itself at the 
bottom, covering itself with sand, so that 
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nothing is seen of it save its cruel jaws. 
Along comes a tiny ant. Instantly a 
shower of sand descends upon it, blinding 
and bewildering it, and causing it to 
slide with the backward-moving grains of 
sand into the hole where the “lion,” hun- 
gry and impatient, is waiting. The jaws 
of this insect are hollow, and suck the 
juices of the ant after catching it. 

The aphis-lion is even more bloodthirsty, 
for its larva eats its own: brothers and 
sisters. For this reason the mother 
places her eggs on the tips of small, half- 
inch long strings, which she makes stiff 
with a sort of glue taken from her body. 
These are often planted on leaves in the 
midst of an aphis colony, for aphides are 
their favorite food. The adult is a beau- 
tiful, fairy-like creature, with pale green 
wings and golden eyes. I found one on 
my window pane and wondered why it 
seemed so stupid when I teased it, and 
did not try to fly away. Referring to my 
book, I found that it flies only in twilight 
or on moonlight nights. Like owl’s eyes, 
the golden ones of the aphis-lion cannot 
see by daylight. 





Daniel Webster’s Manners 


BY MARY GORDON 


Daniel Webster, as a lad, was not phys- 
ically strong, and his father, thinking him 
not fitted for a farmer, decided to give him 
a thorough education. To this end he sent 
him to Phillips Academy, Exeter, as being 
the best fitting school for Dartmouth Col- 
lege. A boarding place was found for him 
in the family of Squire Clifford, a respected 
citizen of Exeter. 

In the plain, hardworking life of the Web- 
ster home little attention had been paid to 
the fine points of etiquette, and this lack was 
very apparent as Daniel sat at the Clifford’s 
table with other students. He would plant 
his fists on the table, on either side of the 
plate, holding his knife and fork upright in 
them, while he talked or ate his food. Squire 
Clifford was quick to observe this habit and 
resolved to help him correct it. Daniel was 
a very diffident and sensitive boy, and Mr. 
Clifford felt that it would be unwise to speak 
to him directly of the matter. So he took 
aside one of the other students with whom 
he was well acquainted and told him what 
he wished to do. “I want your help,” said 
he. “You hold up your knife and fork as 
Daniel does. .I will correct you, and we will 
see if Daniel does not take the hint.” 

At dinner the knife and fork of the vicari- 
ous sufferer were held erect in his fists like 
those of his country neighbor. The squire 
suggested to him very courteously tha: such a 
position was not considered as belonging to 
good table manners. He begged his- pardon 
for speaking of the fault, adding that he did 
so because he felt it of great importance that 
a young man acquire the habits of well-bred 
persons. The student thanked him for his 
interest, and Daniel’s knife and fork never 
stood upright after that meal. 

At the close of the term Daniel went home 
for a vacation. The family seemed to have 
been gratified at the noticeable change for the 
better, for the father, who brought Daniel 
back for the next term, put into his saddle- 
bags for the squire a fat turkey from the New 
Hampshire farm in recognition of “the im- 
provement in Daniel’s manners.’’ 

It is not reported whether Daniel’s scape- 
goat got a Benjamin’s portion of the fowl or 
not, but let us hope he did. 
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The Conversation Corner 


out of our vacation column last 

week. These children are from 
Lowell, and I feel perfectly sure in my 
own mind that they are the very ones 
caught in my kodak, up in the cupola 
of a New Hampshire barn, and shown 
you in the Corner of August 10. They 
iind life savers on the South Shore, as 
Maude and her friends did on the North, 
reported last week. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... Papa, Hammond 
and I went out fishing, and I was the only 
fortunate one in the boat. [How many did 
you catch, Arthur?—Mr. M.] Several of us 
boys made a raft from logs we picked up on 
the beach, and we have fine times on them. 
Papa took pictures of the Life Saving Crew 
at their drill here. [Alas, they were blue- 
prints'—Mr. M.] In one of them you can see 
Hammond in the breeches-buoy. The men 
work very fast, and it is surprising to see 
how soon they have the rope to the mast. 
There was work for the crew a few days ago. 
A fisherman’s boat became unmanageable, 
and the crew went after them in a hurry, caus- 
ing great excitement. But no one was hurt. 

Manomet, Mass. ARTHUR B. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . The bathing here is 
very good. The boys and I have been learn- 


-q ERE are two of the letters crowded 


the seconds between the flashes of Bishop 
and Clerk’s Light. Between my window 
and the Sound meandered the Chequaw- 
ket, across which we pulled every day to 
reach the shore. Old people, middle-aged 
people, young people, and Jots of children 
were always there for a dip in old ocean, 
and there I got the snap-shot of that 
sweet, smiling, sunburnt seven, sitting 
in the sand. The boy in the center was a 
jolly fellow from Ottawa, some were from 
Barnstable, and some from another B.— 
Boston?—Brookline? Since I came 
home I have received these letters from 
a girl and a boy who are in the picture— 
can you tell which ones they are? 


Dear Mr. Martin: . .. We went in bathing 
today and there was a line of seaweed and 
there were lots of crabs and I saw a dogfish 
about a foot long. The water was deep 
enough for me to swim past the seaweed. 
Lots of love from us all. 

Cape Cod, Centerville. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Ihada long ride on 
Dicksy’s back and that is why I am sik [sic. 
—Mr. M.]. I rode too fast and it upset my 
stomach so I could eat only one bit of chop. 
I went to Cotuit yesterday with mother and 


Caro K. 
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ing to swim, and when I have the courage to 
let myself down on the water, I can swim a 
few strokes alone. I think it would be very 
good fun to swim after one knows how. 
There is a funny old lobsterman, eighty years 
old, who lives in a little tiny shanty near the 
shore. It is all in one room, with only two 
windows down stairs, and a little tiny win- 
dow up under the eaves where he sleeps. We 
have a beautiful view from our piazza, seeing 
Duxbury and the Gurnet very plainly, and a 
little bit of Clark’s Island. We have all en- 
joyed looking at the Corner pictures in The 
Congregationalist. 

Manomet, Mass. HELEN B. 

That increases my suspicion that the 
children were the pictures themselves! 
There is no doubt whatever about the 
children in this week’s pictures—I saw 
them all myself, talked with them and 
know their names. My vacation was on 
Cape Cod, in an ancient town which 
stretched from Cape Cod Bay across to 
Nantucket Sound. Iannough, the “ cour- 
teous sachem of Cummaquid,” once lived 
there and sold the land to the first white 
settlers. Perhaps some of them came 
from Barnstable, in England; else why 
did they not name the town for him? 
But the old sachem’s musical name still 
remains, as I was reminded whenever I 
wheeled past the Jannough House in Hy- 
cnnis, or in theotherdirection to Wianno. 
alf way between those places I looked 
out of my window at night, and counted 
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Dicksy and had a fine saleon the bay. Thank 
you for my stificate. I went for a pony ride 
with Merrill this morning. [He is in the pic- 
ture, too.—Mr. M.] It was low tide today, 
and Caro saw a dogfish and caut a little fish 
with wings and put it in a pail. Father 
found a puffing pig fish one day on the beach. 
Your loving 


Centerville, Mass. JOHN K. 


I hope there is room now to say that 
the second picture is of two new Corner 
children I met one day on the north side 
of the Cape. They are having a “fine 
sale” in the catboat ‘ Elf,” on Setuit 
Creek. 


(For the Old Folks) 
ODE TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


Dear Mr. Martin: In 1865 a poem was pub- 
lished in honor of Lincoln, beginning, as 
nearly as I can remember : . 

Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 

Gentle and merciful and just. 
Can you tell the author of this poem, and 
where it may be found? If the Conversatidn 
Corner will help me in this piece of literary 
curiosity I shall be grateful. I fear my ig- 
norance will seem very dense. 

Bangor, Me. 


O no; it is not easy to trace such a 
quotation after the eventful generation 
which has elapsed since the death of 
Abraham Lincoln. Various poems writ- 


F. B. D. 


ten at that time—notably by Lowell, 
R. H. Stoddard and H. H. Brownell (the 
last-named in the Atlantic)—were readily 
found, but nothing answering to the 
above. At last reference was made toa 
memorial sermon by Dr. Thompson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, which quoted the 
whole poem as “the spontaneous offer- 
ing of our own uncrowned bard, the lau- 
reate of the people.” A search of the 
Transcript file for 1865 found this ex- 
planation: ‘‘At the great meeting in 
New York, on Tuesday afternoon, the 
following ode, written by William C. 
Bryant on Tuesday morning, was read 
by Rev. Dr. Osgood.” The meeting was 
held in Union Square, April 25, after the 
great funeral procession had passed on 
its way to the railway station, Mr. George 
Bancroft delivering an oration, Dis. Tyng 
and Rogers conducting devotional exer- 
cises and Dr. Thompson reading Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s last inaugural. The poem 
is copied from Bryant’s works: 


Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, diist bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust! 





In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 
And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done ; the bond are free ; 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 
Whose proudest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life ; its bloody clo e 
Hath placed thee with the sons o: light, 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of Righ . 


It is a sad coincidence that this poem, 
asked for several weeks ago as a “‘liter- 
ary curiosity,” should have been before 
me for copying just at this hour, when 
the bells are tolling for the death of an- 
other beloved President, whose character 
is fitly described by many of the odes and 
eulogies upon the martyred President of 
1865. 

The special readers of this column—or 
most of them—can now recall the deaths 
of five presidents while in office, three 
of them by brutal assassination. The 
present tragedy seems worst of all, as 
occurring in a time of general peace 
and prosperity. Patriotic citizens may 
well be anxious and alert for its les- 
sons. But we must not despair. The 
dying man’s last word is our counsel: 
“It is God’s way; His will be done, not 
ours.”” And God's way and will are al- 


ways right. Me: WUSES\ 
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The Story of an Ideal Life 


The conflict between good and evil is 
the supreme drama of human life. All 
other interests are subordinate to that. 
The world is the arena. The forces of 
both are personified. God is on one side, 
Satan on the other. Men are their in- 
struments. The strongest sympathies of 
mankind are on God’s side, but the strug- 
gle is age-long. The forces of both are 
arrayed against each other, in every man, 
and in all society. Groups of men in 
communities and nations strive with one 
another for good or evil. The battle is 
often confusing, victory seems sometimes 
to lean to one side, sometimes to the 
other. But the progress of humanity 
depends on faith that good will finally 
triumph over evil. The goal of being is 
Satan conquered, the kingdom of God 
victorious and over all. 

This is the supreme theme in litera- 
ture. It is the center of interest in the 
novel. The plot of the drama turns on 
this. It is the inspiration of poetry. 


Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers, 

But error wounded writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshipers. 
Confidence in this triumph of righteous- 
ness, which is the victory of the everlast- 
ing God over the evil one, gives motive to 
man, sustains him in trial,points out his 
duty, summons him to take possession of 
his inheritance. 

For right is right since God is God : 

And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 

The Bible holds the place of supremacy 
because, above all other literature, it re- 
veals the forces engaged in this great 
world drama, describes the nature of the 
conflict, makes plain the grounds of as- 
surance that the right will triumph over 


wrong, truth over falsehood, love over- 


selfishness. and hate, God over Satan. 
This is the controlling theme of the Bi- 
ble, from the song of the creation to the 
revelation of the new heaven and the 
new eart,, when ‘death shall be no 
more ; ne ther shall there be mourning, 
nor cryi g, nor pain, any more ; the first 
things are passed away.” 

Within this wonderful story in many 
books gathered into one, of humanity 
from its beginning in Eden to its perfec- 
tion in the everlasting kingdom of heaven, 
are stories of single lives which mirror 
the universal one as a drop of water mir- 
rors the earth and the sky. Chief among 
them is the story of the Christ, which 
spans the whole of human history, from 
the promise to the mother of all living to 
the united voice of every created thing 
ascribing to him honor and glory and do- 
minion forever and ever. We find the 
elements of the same story in the record 
of other heroes, and because we find 
them we say that they are types of which 
the Christ is the antitype. 

Such a type is the story of Joseph. Be- 
fore all other Old Testament stories it 
fulfills the ideal of the struggle and the 
victory of right over wrong, of love over 
selfishness and hate. Its literary charac- 
ter is perfect. It sets in array the forces 
of evil in a single family against right- 
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eousness, which, in the person of the boy 
Joseph, is at first vanquished and left 
helpless, but which, through the guidance 
of unseen Almighty power, emerges at 
last triumphant. When we remember 
that this story took its present form cen- 
turies after Joseph lived and died, when 
the writer of it possessed the traditions 
handed down through several genera- 
tions, and note how completely it satis- 
fies our sense of the fitness of things, of 
the supreme power of truth and love, we 
may confidently accept the saying of 
Professor Moulton that “there is no 
more ideal example of epic story any- 
where to be found than the account of 
Joseph and his brethren, with its varied 
interest of character, of incident, of pic- 
ture and of story movement.” 

This epic is now to be presented for 
study in the Sunday school in five chap- 
ters, the first of which we are here to 
consider. Its appropriate title, in Bibli- 
cal language, is 

I. ENVY IS ROTTENNESS* 


The dramatis person are the patriarch 
Jacob and his twelve sons. In the back- 
ground are his one daughter, his three 
wives and the memory of one, the best 
beloved, the mother of Joseph and the 
baby Benjamin. They are quite by them- 
selves in the land, in a simple pastoral 
life. Our study of this family reveals: 

1. The causes of envy. The boy Joseph 
has advantages over his brethren, and he 
had neither inherited them by rightful 
laws nor won them by superior wisdom 
or harder toil. They are older than he, 
but his father inclines to treat him as the 
first born. They work to support the 
family; but he wears the long-sleeved 
garment of those who do no work. They 
do for their pleasure deeds which they 
would conceal from their father, but 
Joseph tells their father ofthem. ‘They 
hated him, and could not speak peaceably 
unto him.”” He had dreamed of superior- 
ity over them all, and with perhaps a 
boy’s vanity he tells his dreams. ‘And 
they hated him yet the more for his 
dreams and for his words.” Hetells more 
dreams, ‘‘and his brethren envied him.” 

In this old world picture the evil forces 
of modern society appear. Men circulate 
questions among themselves: Why are 
some men born rich while the many in 
comparison with them are poor? What 
right have these men to wear garments 
of gorgeous colors, to have dreams of 
lordship, to live in fine houses, to have 
the best education for their children, to 
employ their brethren and enjoy the 
fruits of their toil? Ten sons of Jacob 
are in the field with their flocks. Joseph 
is at home with his father, and the wool 
off their sheep goes to make his fine coat. 
They believe in brotherhood, but Joseph 
is not in it. It angers them that he is 
their brother. Why shouldn’t he take off 
his coat and chase sheep as they do? So- 
ciety is wrong in their eyes until either 
they get coats as handsome as his or tear 
his off. 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 6. Text, 
Gen. 37: 1-36. International Lesson, Joseph Sold 
into Egypt. 


2. Thegrowth of envy. Joseph’s breth- 
ren are in the field together. The grass 
is rich and sweet, and their sheep grow 
fat, but what good is in allthis? Is not 
the sun hot, the frost keen, and are not 
the rains dreary? They talk of these 
things for they feel them. They talk of 
Joseph because he does not have them. 
What is the use of brotherhood but to 
gratify their hate and punish him? They 
see him coming wearing that coat, the 
badge of his better fortune. The con- 
trast grows as they discuss it. They hold 
meetings to talk of their ill fortune, un- 
til they forget that Jacob is their com- 
mon father and his. They say, ‘‘ Behold 
this dreamer cometh,” and their passion , 
kindles with the words, until they agree 
together, ‘‘Come, therefore, and let us 
slay him,” and then lie out of the deed. 
Have we not the right to protect our- 
selves? ‘‘and we shall see what will be- 
come of hisdreams.”” Hate grows by what 
it feeds on. And still they are proud to 
say, “We are all one man’s sons.”” Men 
who conspire to destroy a brother take 
little note that they are destroying in 
themselves the spirit of brotherhood. 

3. The fruits of envy. It moved the 
majority to kill the unsuspecting boy. 
But there was still some manliness in 
this brotherhood. Reuben, the first born, 
had the greatest grievance against the 
usurper. He persuaded them to throw 
him into a rain pit to die a lingering 
death. He meant to rescue him, but he 
knew that if they felt sure he would die 
they would be willing to relieve their 
consciences by throwing on him the re- 
sponsibility of dying. They sat down to 
a feast with the boy’s piteous pleading 
in their ears. Reuben, for some reason, 
withdrew, the Midianite caravan going 
to Egypt appeared, and Judah was so 
far softened that he persuaded them to 
sell Joseph into slavery, because “he is 
our brother, our flesh.” Then followed 
the dividing of the money among them- 
selves, the dabbling of the hated coat in 
goat’s blood, the lying message to their 
father and their hypocritical comfort for 
his breaking heart. __. 

These brothers thus avenged their 
wrongs, and rectified the unjust con- 
ditions of society by plotting murder, 
selling their own flesh into slavery, con- 
spiring to lie, and bringing misery on 
their old father. That is envy’s way of 
remedying the injustice of social con- 
ditions. In our day it would justify the 
breaking of contracts and the infliction 
of heavy loss on all the people in order 
to take away from men wealth and 
power unjustly held. It would assassi- 
nate the President in the hope of re- 
versing the social order and bringing the 
under strata of society to the top. 

The curtain falls on the first act of 
this drama with envy triumphant. The 
favored youth has been paid off for his 
dreams. He is in the place of the slave 
where his elder brothers chose to put 
him, and he is likely to stay there. 

But other acts are to follow. 


God standeth still within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 
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In and Around New York 


Vast Congregations Mourn Mr. McKinley 

There were few churches in all New York 
in which McKinley memorial services were 
not held on Thursday, and it is safe to say 
that never before were churches so crowded 
as on that day. At the Broadway Tabernacle 
the service was at two in the afternoon, and 
crowds were unable to gain admittance. The 
interior was elaborately draped, the large or- 
gan at the front, back of the pulpit, being 
hidden behind the folds of black. No less 
than 2,000 yards of drapery were used. Dr. 
Jefferson eulogized the late President and, 
speaking of President Roosevelt, said: “‘ We 
cannot stop to cheer him now, although down 
underneath the sorrowful reflections of this 
hour there will flow in all our hearts an un- 
ceasing stream of gratitude to Almighty God 
that we have in the presidential chair today a 
man who, like his predecessor, is incontest- 
ably able, incorruptibly honest and unswerv- 
ingly brave.” 

In some Manhattan churches, notably the 
Episcopal, morning services were held, and 
in one or two, Old Trinity, for instance, there 
were two services. One of the largest gath- 
erings was at the new cathedral, in the crypt 
of which Bishop Potter officiated at eleven in 
the morning. It is estimated that here fully 
15,000 people were turned away after the hall 
was filled. Brooklyn churches were also 
crowded. There was so large an attendance 
at Plymouth that hundreds could not get in. 
Gen. Horatio C. King was the organist. Dr. 
Hillis made the address and said that Mr. 
McKinley would occupy a large place among 
the heroes and martyrs who have died for the 
advancement of the people. ‘“‘If today,’’ said 
he, ‘assembled in church and hall, the peo- 
ple register a vow that they will so strengthen 
the home, the school, the press and the 
church, through wise legislation and noble 
precept expel anarchy, lawlessness, injustice 
class hatred from the land, our martyr 
President will not have died in vain.” 

One of the most impressive services was 
that at Central Church. Here, too, room was 
not great enough to accommodate all who 
sought admittance. The church was deco- 
rated in black and purple crape. Mr. Har- 
mon and Mr. Herald had charge of the open- 
ing services, and addresses were made by Dr. 
Creegan and Dr. Cadman, the latter hurrying 
from the steamer on which he returned from 
England and reaching the church just in time 
to speak before the close. On the following 
Sunday he paid high tribute to Mr. McKinley’s 
sagacity as a leader and to his qualities as a 
citizen, saying that William McKinley was 
one of the very few, either in this or in any 
other country, who could exercise unlimited 
power without the slightest suggestion of ar- 
roganee. Continuing, he said that the pulpit 
of today suffers from a crude emotionalism, 
and that not a little disrespect for those in 
authority is occasioned by lawless mouths 
in the temples of God. He deeply deplored 
the indecencies in the public press, naming a 
New York daily which has attained notoriety 
as the result of its scurrilous attacks on the 
Administration. In the Flatbush Church the 
memorial service wus held in the evening. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Chase, former 
Congressman Edmund H. Driggs and Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Bassett. Clinton Avenue was im- 
pressively draped both inside and out, and a 
large congregation gathered to hear Dr. Mc- 
Leod. Mr. King and Mr. Fitch assisted at 
the service. 


The Day Throughout the City 


Never has such a change come over New 
York as came between the evening of last 
Wednesday and the morning of Thursday. 
Some places of business are usually open on 
holidays, but practically every store in the 
business districts was cldsed all day Thurs- 
day. Half-masted flags and mourning dra- 
peries were to be seen on every hand, some 


buildings being so covered with black that 
the material of which they were constructed 
could not be seen. In strong contrast to the 
closed stores and offices were the crowds of 
people walking up and down the streets. 
Many on Broadway and Fifth Avenue were 
doubtless drawn by curiosity to see the drap- 
ing of the principal buildings, but it was evi- 
dent that the people were in far from a holi- 
day mood, for they were very quiet and few 
sounds were heard except the cries of news- 
boys and those selling McKinley souvenirs. 

In Madison and Herald Squares at half 
past three in the afternoon the scene was very 
impressive. Crowds, appallingly silent, had 
gathered in both places. Just at the hour 
named, in Madison Square, the Seventy-first 
Regiment band began to play, very softly, 
“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” the hats of all men 
came off, cars, carriages and drays stopped 
wherever they ehanced to be and not a sound 
could be heard except the strains of music 
from the band. Women wept quietly and 
many a man could be seen furtively wiping 
his eyes. In Herald Square similar condi- 
tions prevailed, although the crowd had been 
attracted there only to hear the tolling of the 
bell on the Herald Building. At Grace and 
Trinity Churches, on lower Broadway, other 
throngs had gathered, and all over the city, 
at the time when the dead President’s body 
was being placed in the tomb at Canton, traffic 
stopped, conversation ceased and the thoughts 
of all turned to the great national tragedy. 


In the Schools 


Brooklyn public schools were closed on 
Thursday and Manhattan schools both Thurs- 
day and Friday, a by-law in the latter case 
providing that when the schools are closed 
on Thursday for a fast or Thanksgiving Day, 
they shall not be reopened till the following 
Monday. At 1.30 on Wednesday afternoon 
in all of Manhattan schools the scholars were 
assembled, and what was essentially a memo- 
rial service in honor of President McKinley 
was held. In almost every school special 
speakers had been secured, and the scholars 
were told some of the things that had con- 
tributed to the greatness of Mr. McKinley. 
The effort was made to impress the lessons of 
the hour on the children in the hope that they 
‘would not be forgotten in after years. In 
many schools memorial services had been 
held also on Monday morning. 


Dr. Cadman’s Successor 


Ever since Dr. Cadman left New York’s 
Metropolitan Temple for Central Church, 
Brooklyn, effort has been made to find a man 
to take his place. The work in the Temple 
field has peculiar problems and success has 
been largely due to the personal ability of 
Dr. Cadman, for when he took hold of it, 
about six years ago, it was a struggling down- 
town Methodist parish, with little apparent 
promise. Two or three well-to-do men, in- 
cluding John M. Cornell, the iron manufac- 
turer, promised financial support, and with 
this aid Dr. Cadman made the church one of 
the most active institutions in the lower part 
of the city. The selection of his successor 
was left to Mr. Cornell and other supporters, 
though their choice has to have the formal ap- 
proval of the bishop. At their request Mr. 
Robert Bagnell, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Sioux City, Io., has agreed to come 
to New York and become pastor of Metropoli- 
tan Temple. Mr. Bagnell is a young man, a 
Philadelphian by birth and education, and is 
said to have energy and ability sufficient to 
make him a worthy successor to Dr. Cad- 
man. He begins work early next month. 


A School Famine 

With the reopening of the public schools 
the lack of facilities both in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn is again apparent. Promises are 
annually made that by another fall sufficient 
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buildings will be provided to give room for 
every child seeking an education; but the 
school-going population increases faster than 
new structures are built, and after each vaca- 
tion conditions are worse than the preceding 
year. In Manhattan and the Bronx this fall 
nearly 2,500 children were refused admittance 
to the schools for lack of room, while over 
15,000 were put in half-day classes. Brooklyn 
conditions are little better, for while the num- 
ber denied admission was not so great as in 
Manhattan, over 30,000 children were put in 
part time classes. The totals for all boroughs 
show that over 4,000 children were unable to 
get in the schools, while over 51,000 had to be 
put in half or part time classes. Just what is 
to be done to remedy this condition no one 
seems to know. The simple plan of hiring 
buildings to accommodate the overflow does 
not seem to commend itself to the Board of 
Education, and many children will probably 
have to gain an education on the street this 
year, as heretofore. Cc. N. A. 





Education 


Thirty-four Cuban school teachers, who are 
to study for a year in the State Normal School 
at New Paltz, N. Y., arrived in New York 
last week. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Massachusetts General Hospital each receive 
$100,000 from the estate of the late Charles 
W. Hayden of Boston. 


The University of California hag estab- 
lished a department of anthropology which 
will be supported by Mrs. Phebe Hearst’s 
liberality. Special attention will be given 
to the early history of the Pacific coast. 


Prof. H. D. Foster of Dartmouth College 
is spending a year in Germany, making 
special investigation of aspects of Calvin’s 
career. President Tucker of Dartmouth, at 
the opening of the college last week, an- 
nounced the receipt of a fund for the estab- 
lishment of a musical department at the col- 
lege, and the selection of Mr. Charles H. 
Morse, organist of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, to fill the place. 

Students of political history predict that 
the coming struggle for the world’s suprem- 
acy will be between Russia on the one side 
and the British Empire and the United States 
onthe other. Next to the English, then, the 
Russian language ought to be understood by 
educated men. Is it not strange that so few 
American students know anything of it and 
that its literature receives so little attention 
in our universities ? 


Colorado College has received $100,000 from 
an anonymous donor, suspected to be Dr, D. 
K. Pearsons. The college opens with by far 
the largest enrollment in its history, there be- 
ing 600 students in all departments. Ground 
has been broken for the new Science Build- 
ing, which is to cost over $200,000. The re- 
markable growth of the college has made it 
necessary to increase the faculty this year by 
the addition of four new members. 





The death of Professor Robertson of Aber- 
deen, who filled the chair of church history 
in the United Free Church College, may lead 
to the appointment of Dr. James Staiker as 
his successor, who is well equipped for the 
position. 





Delegates to the National Council 


A LIST SUPPLEMENTARY TO THOSE PUBLISHED 
AUG. 31, SEPT. 14 AND SEPT. 21 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lewis, Rev. Alex. 


CONNECTICUT 


Dyer, Rev. Edward 0. 
Sanders, F. K. 


mareme Hawks, Rev. Carlos H 
aWKS. f . 
Meserve, Rev. H. C. ewes, 
MAINE NEW YORK 


Brooks, D . William E. Bates, Rev. N. W. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Crazes, Credulities and Christian 
Science * 

A remarkably sane and timely discus- 
sion of one of the most notable of mod- 
ern delusions. The author accepts the 
challenge of Mrs. Eddy in her Science 
and Health—that there is no possibility 
of error in its teachings, and proceeds, in 
vigorous fashion, to point out some of its 
more glaring inconsistencies and palpable 
errors, its unwarranted assumptions and 
dangerous doctrines. He begins with a 
brief sketch of some of the crazes and 
credulities of the past few centuries—the 
flagellant epidemic, the witchcraft delu- 
sion, the Miller craze and others—which 
have had their day and passed away. He 
then shows that many of the successes in 
healing which are claimed for Christian 
Science are without foundation. Others 
cau be sufficiently accounted for on other 
grounds, that of hypnotic influence being 
a prominent one. Some interesting facts 
in the personal life and experience of the 
author of Science and Health, which help 
to throw light upon the mental vagaries 
and hallucinations which appear in the 
book, are given. Dr. Aughton believes 
that the Christian Science movement 
has reached its zenith, that its disinte- 
gration in this hard-headed age is inevita- 
ble, and that, like all these other delu- 
sions and crazes, it will soon pass into 
innocuous desuetude. He has evidently 
made a thorough study of his theme. 
He excels in the power of characteriza- 
tion. 


The New Books 


*, In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
Loving  . r Neighbor, by J. va yetiee, D. D. 
pp. 31. Y. Crowell & Co. 60¢ 


A winsome stoma on the sunibie a the Good 
Samaritan in the author’s well-known style. 
Dr. Miller is one of the best writers of devo- 
tional literature who uses the English tongue. 
This volume is profusely and well illustrated, 
making it an attractive little gift book. 

A New Tepographical 7m ~ and Bibli- 

cal Map of Palestine , by J ee: 

F. R.S. E., edited by Prof. aeons e Adam Smith. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Importe $2.50. 

is map on a large seale—four ye en to the 
inch—covers the whole country from Beyrout 
on the north to beyond the Dead Sea on the 
south. The topographical features are most 
carefully marked. All modern names of 
places are given, while Biblical names are in 
larger type, and with marks indicating the 
probability of their genuineness. Such a map 
is invaluable in every library on Palestine. 
It is necessary for the study of the ancient 
history, of the Bible or of the modern country. 
It serves with many books, taking the place 
of their often carefully prepared, but small, 
inadequate and variant maps, while at the 
same time it is neither as cumbersome nor as 
expensive as the large wall maps. For trav- 
elers it also fills a real want, and to meet their 
needs a special edition is published in two 
parts and folded to small size. 


FICTION 


The Death of the Gods, by Dmitri ee 
ski, translated by Herbert Trench. pp. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The first novel of a trilogy called Christ and 
Anti-Christ. Concerns itself with the life of 
the Roman Emperor Julian and his attempt to 
turn the world back to a dead paganism. 





*Crazes, Credulities and Christian Science. By 
Charles M. Aughton, M.D. pp. 121. E. H. Colegrove. 
$1.00. 


The hopelessness of the effort and the ugly 
features of contemporaneous Christian life 
are impartially shown. The archeology rather 
swamps the story; the underlying philosophy 
(Christ is right and Hellenism was right and 
their spirits must-alternately sway the world) 
is rather vague. Except for the at times pow- 
erful picture of Julian, the chief interest of 
the book for thoughtful readers must be its 
interpretation of Roman life from the view 
point of a Russian scholar. 

Juell Demming, by A. B Lawrence. pp. 384. 

A.C. McClurg & Go. $1. 
The scene of the story * aid in a Michigan 
town, shifting later, in the Cuban struggle, to 
Santiago and later still, in the Boer war, to 
South Africa. The hero is a young man of 
high ambitions and the heroine a young 
woman who becomes a nurse in both wars. 
The outcome is not altogether as one would 
anticipate, yet the story is one of considerable 
merit. The moral tone is helpful. 

Marna’s Mutiny, b ates. Hugh Fraser. pp. 

324. Dodd, Me & $1.50. 
The scene of this story ‘is Japan, with whose 
life and scenery the author is familiar through 
long residence. The “mutiny ” of the pretty 
heroine ends ina marriage, of course, but 
earthquakes, floods and many minor adven- 
tures have first to be encountered. It is a 
fresh and wholesome story gracefully told. 

Mistress Barbara, by ry eae — pp. 

476. Thomas Y.Crowell & Co. $1. 
This Yorkshire story of 1830 has me "intangi- 
ble charm of fresh sweetness, which makes its 
not very unusual incidents interesting. Peo- 
ple love, woo, believe, reverence, in the old- 
fashioned way, with little subtlety or com- 
plexity. The most striking part of the tale is 
its picture of the English mill system before 
the reforms, before Mrs. Browning wrote her 
Cry of the Children, when babies of five or 
six toiled at the loom twelve or fifteen hours 
a day, and fell asleep over their tasks, to be 


awakened by the lash! Thank God that such 


cruel things are of the past! 


JUVENILE 

Under the Allied Flags. 

Brooks. pp. 322. Lothrop Pub. 
The caterers to the reading of lave now serve 
up recent history like hot cakes. Having 
carried his hero through the Philippines and 
South Africa, the auther now transports him 
to China. His problem of stringing all im- 
portant events of the Boxer year on the 
thread of one boy’s experience is solved with 
an ingenuity which must excite the amused 
admiration of older readers. The method of 
the book is too familiar to make much impres- 
sion on even the boy’s vigorous imagination, 
but there will be a valuable residuum of 
knowledge in regard to the events narrated. 
The tone of the book is wholesome, a few of 
the adventures are possible and the interest 
holds to the end. 

Prince Harold Pie * a F. Brown. pp. 255. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1.5 
A fairy tale, beautifully printed, attractively 


by ae 8. 


bound and lavishly illustrated, but aside’ 


from this cannot be highly praised. We ex- 
pect a gallant prince and a lovely princess as 
well as the usual magic and nonsense, but we 
are disappointed to find also a sentimental 
element and a number of poor rhymes in this 
story. 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates, by Mary 

Mapes Dodge. pp. 393. Charles Scribners’ 

Sons. $1.50. 

The new generation of readers which has 
come to the fore since this book first appeared 
will have the advantage of this beautifully 
illustrated edition with more than a hundred 
pictures by Allen B. Doggett. We know of 
no story which presents the home life and his- 
tory of brave little Holland with so much ac- 
curacy and attractiveness. 

Ae yoo by Ouida. pp. 63. L. C. Page & 
A pathetic little German story of a child who 
heard the legend of Findelkind of Arlberg, in 
the fourteenth century, and tried to emulate 
the saint whose name he bore. Full of tender 
feeling and simple faith, but a book which 
supersensitive children should have read to 
them by their elders. 


The Lonesomest Doll, by soe Farwell Brown. 
pp. 76. Houghton, Mi ifflin & Co. 85 cents. 


This story of how a on shh princess and a 
peasant became fast friends by means of a 
wonderful doll, and her remarkable adven- 
tures will delight the normal little maiden, 


.despite modern theories against playing with 


dolls. The author evidently understands that 
imagination forms a large part of a child’s 
mental equipment. 

Mistress Poretty, by Fred. O. Bartlett. pp. 

37. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The binding is dainty and the illustrations 
are plentiful, but the text is puerile. De- 
signed for the youngest readers. 

Two and One, by yy geen M. Vaile. pp. 102. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents 
A collection of nine short stories told to two 
ehildren by one adult—hence the significance 
of the title. They are hardly stories, but 
more properly a series of simple talks, which, 
however effective when spoken, amount to 
little in print. 

Larry Hudson’s Ambition, by James Otis. 

pp. 261. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50 
Larry is a city newsboy who meets a farmer 
and his two boys during their Fourth of July 
visit to New York, and is instrumental in 
delivering them from the snares of a “‘ bunco” 
man. Asa result he goes home with his bu- 
colic friends and becomes a permanent mem- 
ber of their household. Mr. Otis excels in 
reporting the speech of street gamins, and 
Larry’s vernacular has the genuine ring. It 
is a capital book for boys and incidentally 
teaches a wholesome lesson in favor of life on 
a farm. 

The ‘‘ Little Men’”’ Play, The ‘‘ Little Wom- 

en’’ Play, adapted by E izabeth Lincoln Gould 
from Louisa Alcott’s famous stories, Little 


Men, and Little a. Fs 103, 101. Little, 
Brown & Co. 50 cents 


Much of the charm of p scl two familiar sto- 
ries has evaporated in the process of drama- 
tization, but children who are fond of amateur 
plays will find these amusing and easy to rep- 
resent. Each play requires about three-quar- 
ters of an hour for a performance. 


EDUCATION 


American Literature—a Laboratory Method, 
ag Tote Mason. pp. 186. Published by the au- 
By the “ 0 tei method” of studying 
American literature here set forth, and » hich 
is the outgrowth of the author’s experience 
in teaching, the student is made to know the 
works of an author at first hand, rather than 
simply by reading about them. A scheme 
of reading lists, giving definite references to 
an author’s work, is followed by questions 
which require for their answer a search of 
the book referred to. The literature, prose 
and poetry, of the colonial, the Revolu- 
tionary and the national eras of our history 
is taken up in order. 
Composition and Rhetoric, by Sara E. . 
Lockwood and or want A. Emerson. pp. 470 
Ginn & Co. $1.15. 
Begins with a study of words and punctua- 
tion and proceeds through training pupils to 
express their own thoughts and the thoughts 
of others to the critical study of the various 
forms of literature. The special claims in 
behalf of this book are the cumulative method 
of treatment, shown in the text, illustrative 
examples and exercises, and the emphasis 
laid on the pupil’s own thinking and writing. 
a Educator Series, edited by John Adams, 
M. B. Sc. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
Fey éach. 
Latin, by W. A. Edward, M. A. pp. 265. 
French, by John Adams, M. A. pp. 206, 


German, by John Adams, M. A. pp. 214. 
aeowterry, by James Knight, M. A., B. Se. pp. 


The books of this series, as their title implies, 
are intended to furnish treatises on the sev- 
eral subjects which shall be sufficiently com- 
plete, and at the same time so simple, as to 
enable an intelligent student to pursue his 
studies by their means alone and prepare him 
for more systematic and extended investiga- 
tions. Exercises are provided, in whieh each 
paves the way for the next, which are to be 
carefully worked through. In the language 
books the necessary grammar is embodied in 
the text, and a good vocabulary is given at 
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the close. The volume on chemistry begins 
at the beginning of the science and proceeds 
by easy stages, explaining as it goes. Direc- 
tions are given for simple and inexpensive ex- 
periments. If perseveringly followed, the 
scheme of study set forth in the series can 
hardly fail of successfully accomplishing its 
object. Other volumes are in preparation. 


Stories from Virgil, Ny, G3 Church. pp. 211. 
Stories from Homer, by Alfred J. Church. pp. 


Don Quixote, retold by Calvin Dill Wilson. 


Dp. 25 


Gulliver’s seave by, Dean Swift. pp. 383. 
Heart: A Schoo y" s Journal, by Edmondo 
De Amicis, rin abine by_ Isabel F Hapgood. 


pp. 371. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each 60 cents. 
These five volames are republished in uni- 
form style, each with colored frontispiece and 
eight half-tone illustrations and belong in the 
series of Children’s Favorite Classics. They 
will be valued additions to a library worthy 
to be prized by young people, which the elders 
also cannot forget and of which they do not 


tire. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Science and Cavietionity. by F. Bettex. pp. 

326. Jennings & Pye. $1. 
A translation from the a The titles 
of five long chapters, Progress, Evolution and 
Modern Science, Christians and Science, Sci- 
ence and Materialism—afford some idea of 
the scope of its discussions. The author is 
an enthusiast over the grand conceptions of 
nature and the universe which modern sci- 
ence presents, holds that there is no contra- 
diction between its discoveries, including evo- 
jution, and the revelation of God as given in 
the Bible, and criticises the attitude of those 
Christians who regard science with distrust 
and are unwilling to face its facts. These 
facts, he declares, ever have been and ever 
will be powerless to prove that the sacred 
Word is false. The book assumes only to be 
a presentation in simple language and for 
common people of certain great truths which 
at present do not receive sufficient attention. 

The Philoso: pphe of History, b Fer, 8.8. Heb- 

hag pp. 311. Pub. by the author. La Crosse, 
Presents the fruits of the author’s investi- 
gations and studies for more than thirty 
years. Superficial readers will not find much 
here to interest them. It is a book for think- 
ers. The author regards both the great phil- 
030phical schools—that of Hume and his fol- 
lowers and the school of German idealism— 
asinthe wrong. He does not attempt to con- 
struct a new system of metaphysics, but 
rather to establish a single law by which to 
interpret history. He antagonizes particu- 
larly the modern Kantian or agnostic phase 
of idealiam, and this in a way which should 
arrest the attention of its supporters. It will 
certainly give them something to do in order 
satisfactorily to answer it. 

WDE es of Hawaii, by Titus Munson Coan, 

Th i 

by Rev CO. Fate, DD ppt 
The Semi-Civilized Tribes of the Fhilippine 


on by Rev. O. C. Miller. ° 
The Causes of Race Superiority, “3 Dr. E. A. 


Ross. pp. 21 

Our Relation to the People of Cuba and 

Porto Rico, by Hon. O. H. Platt. pp. 14. 

The opens : opulation of une and Porto 

Rico, by C. M. Pepper. =. 

The Ba Race Problem at the South, by Col. H. 
A. Herbert. 


pp. 7 

The Relation of the pr hites, ” the Negroes, 
by G.S. Winston, LL.D. pp. 1 

The Relation of the Ne: to the Whites 
in the South, by Prof. W. S Dabois. pp. 19. 
Paper. Each 25 cents. Annual subscription, $6. 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. Philadelphia. 





In and Around Boston 


For Study of the Lesson 

Under the auspices of the Evangelistic As- 
sociation, Dr. James M. Gray will again con- 
duct the Bible class for the study of the Sun- 
day school lesson. The first session will be 
held in Park Street Church on Saturday, 
Sept. 28, at 3.15 o’clock, when Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, D. D., will deliver an address on The 
Teacher’s Opportunity. 
Thirty Missionaries on One Vessel 


That Boston continues to be an important 
port of departure for intending foreign mis- 
Slonaries was signally shown last week, when 
one steamship, the Devonian, bore forth no 
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less than thirty men and women, either going 
for the first time to their fields or returning 
after afurlough. The larger number carried 
the commission of the Baptist Missionary 
Union and were destined for Burmah, Assam 
and South India. There were also eight rep- 
resentatives of the American Board, all bound 
for Turkey. The departure of this band was 
signalized by the gathering of a large number 
of their friends and well-wishers. A service 
was held on the deck and singing and waving 
of handkerchiefs and little American flags 
evidenced the fond hopes of those left behind. 





Oberlin Seminary Opens 


Registration began Sept. 18. Next day all 
exercises of Oberlin College were suspended 
out of respect to the memory of President 
McKinley. Faculty and students held a me- 
morial service, President Barrows delivering 
an oration. 

The opening exercises of the seminary oc- 
curred the 20th, Prof. G. Frederick Wright 
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lecturing on Christianity and the Historical 
Religions. 

The Junior class is smaller than last year. 
The Middle and Senior classes have each re- 
ceived recruits. Students are still matricu- 
lating, and the exact enrollment will not be 
known for some time. 

Universal sympathy has gone out to Prof. 
G. 8S. Burroughs of the Old Testament chair 
in his recent sore trial. Dr. Burroughs fell 
upon the ice last January, breaking his left 
arm above the elbow. The bone obstinately 
refused to knit, complications set in, and in 
June amputation of the arm at the shoulder 
was necessary. Professor Burroughs had re- 
gained his strength after this experience and 
was returning to Oberlin some weeks ago 
when he was so unfortunate as to break the 
remaining arm. Heis now at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., is resting comfortably, and looks for- 
ward to resuming his seminary work at the 
beginning of the second semester. In his ab- 
sence the Old Testament chair is filled by 
Rev. E. E. Braithwaite, a graduate of McGill 
University and Oberlin Seminary. Cc. 
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A Portable Fireplace 
The Bay State Franklin 


is an open stove or a portable 
fireplace. Suited to any room. 
Easily moved. Adapted for 
wood, coal or gas. Bright and 
cheerful. Just the thing for 
cool mornings and evenings. 
Send for circular. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Sunday Services 

Without a doubt these were the saddest ever 
held in Chicago. There was not a pulpit in 
which sorrowful and yet grateful mention 
was not made of the martyred President. 
Most ministers referred to his life and tragic 
death in their prayers, reserving te another 
time fuller discussion of his merits as a Chris- 
tian patriot. Superintendents of Sunday 
schools directed the attention of the pupils to 
the lessons which the pure and noble life of 
the President has taught, and urged upon 
young men especially the imitation of his ex- 
ample. On the streets men spoke in lower 
tones than usual, and even if they failed in 
their attendance upon church, by their manner 
they showed that their thoughts were with 
the mourners in Buffalo and all over the 
country. 


Thursday Services 

These memorial services were held in most 
of the churches in the morning and were very 
largely attended. The proportion of men to 
women was in marked contrast to what is 
seen on Sunday. Addresses were made by 
prominent laymen in many instances and 
were characterized by moderation and good 
sense. Perhaps there was a tendency to speak 
rather more harshly of anarchy and its disci- 
ples than second thought would warrant, but 
the genuineness of the grief felt alike by 
speakers and hearers was everywhere appar- 
ent. Ministers put the chief stress, not on the 
President’s achievements as a statesman, 
though these were recognized as of the high- 
est value, but upon the purity of his character, 
the kindliness of his disposition, his tender 
devotion as a husband and the simplicity ef 
his Christian faith. Nor was there a failure 
to recognize the eminent abilities and spotless 
character of President Roosevelt or to pay 
tribute to the tact and wisdom he has thus far 
exhibited in the difficult position into which 
he has been forced. In the afternoon there 
was an immense procession. In the evening 
there were special services in the Auditorium, 
at which ex-Congressman George E. Adams 
and Dr. Gunsaulus spoke. For five minutes, 
or from 2.30 to 2.35 P. M., the city was silent. 
Not a wheel moved, not a stroke of work of 
any sort was done. Nearly 2,000,000 people 
stood still with bowed heads and stricken 
hearts as if at the open grave of the President. 


Memorial for Chicago Ministers 

The Ministers’ Meeting Monday, Sept. 16, 
was devoted to a review of the life and work 
of four members of its body who have re- 
cently passed away—Pres. Franklin Wood- 
bury Fisk, Rev. W. A. Nichols of Lake For- 
est, Rev. Hiram Day of Glencoe and Rev. 
E. B. Wylie. With the exception of Mr. 
Wylie each of the persons named had rounded 
out more than fourscore years, and Father 
Nichols had entered upon his ninety-fourth 
year. 

Professor Scott spoke of President Fisk, 
whom he characterized as a many-sided man, 
but especially remarkable for his uniform 
courtesy, the evangelical fervor which per- 
vaded his thought and life, and his devotion 
to duty. With him the emphasis was upon 
the word “ought.” Dr. Simeon Gilbert read 
a paper on Mr. Nichols and Dr. J. C. Arm- 
strong one on Rev. Hiram Day. The tribute 
to Mr. Wylie was paid by Pres. C. A. Blanch- 
ard, his teacher and life-long friend. 


Roman Catholic Attitude Toward Marriage 


An ecclesiastical court, whose members are 
bound by an oath of secrecy, has recently 
been in session here in the Holy Name Cathe- 
dral to tonsider the case of Mr. Arthur Gauk- 
ler of Detroit and an actress whose home is 
in Chicago. The couple were married by 
Father Thomas E. Sherman, who baptized 
the young woman at her request in order 
that she might be married in accordance with 


the ceremonies of the church. The marriage 
took place in February and was unhappy 
from the first. It is stated that the young 
lady had been married before and that the 
marriage had not been annulled. This her 
friends declare to be a false charge. But it is 
admitted that her love for her husband was 
not so strong as it might have been. July 2 
a divorce was granted in a civil court in 
Detroit. Mr. Gaukler wishes the church to 
sanction this divorce, so that if he pleases he 
may marry again. It is in answer to his re- 
quest that the court has convened, has taken 
a large amount of evidence and in the course 
of two weeks will render its decision. This 
decision will first be submitted to the arch- 
bishop. Should he reverse the finding of the 
court, that finding will be submitted to the 
papal delegate, whose decision will be final. 
As the case is a very rare one, it is attracting 
no little interest. At any rate, it emphasizes 
the sacredness which in the Roman Catholic 
Church attaches to the marriage covenant. 


A Correction 

Some weeks ago a statement was made in 
these columns, on what seemed to be unques- 
tionable authority, and with the assurance 
that proof in detail would be furnished when 
required, in regard to a life insurance policy 
of $25,000 obtained by Dr. Dowie from the wife 
of a dying man, in order that his prayers 
might thereby be rendered more effective. 
Dr. Dowie denies the truth of the statement 
in every particular. As the person who fur- 
nished the information declines to give names 
and enable the writer to verify his statements, 
the only thing he can honorably do is to with- 
draw the statement entirely, and to accept as 
truthful Dr. Dowie’s denial. Dr. Dowie will, 
however, hardly deny that there is a case on 
the calendar in Judge Tuthill’s court against 
him, brought by Miss Orpha Black of Rock- 
ford, Ill., and her sister, Mrs. Margaret Staf- 
ford, for the recovery of $3,000 which they 
claim to have loaned him in 1891, when par- 
tially under his influence, but from whom 
they have been able to obtain no account 
financially of their property. 


Activity of the Sunday School Department of the 
Publishing Society 

Right through the summer work in this de- 
partment in Chicago has been pushed. Six 
new schools have been organized, with not 
less than an aggregate of 500 pupils. Four of 
the number will be ghurches. They are all in 
good locations, three of them especially so. 
In three other fields much work has been 
done; in one of them 235 families have been 
visited and committees from two churches ap- 
pointed to co-operate in the work when the 
time shall have come to begin it. Secretary 
MeMillen has not yet had his vacation, but 
will take it a little later on, and in doing so 
attend the National Council and speak, as he 
has opportunity, of the service which the so- 
ciety is rendering to the country. 

Chicago, Sept. 21. FRANKLIN. 





Items of Interest 


The Congo Free State government is plan- 
ning to establish automobile service between 
Stanley Falls and Reojaf, a distance of 620 
niles. 

Bishop McKim, just home from Japan after 
a tour of Protestant Episcopal Missions in 
the East, tells of increasing feeling in Japan 
against Russia. 

Dr. Kitasato, the eminent Japanese scien- 
tist, discoverer of the bacillus of the bubonic 
plague, is said to have successfully experi- 
mented with an anti-toxin for tropical dysen- 
tery. 

The London Missionary Society comes to 
the end of its fiscal year in debt and facing a 
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crisis, and The Examiner, the organ of Eng- 
lish Congregationalism, advises the officials 
of the society to “secure more practical in- 
terest and advice from men of business.” 

A strenuous controversy is waxing in the 
columns of The Church Times over Canon 
Gore’s correct or incorrect interpretation of 
the position of the fathers of the Christian 
Church relative to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, Prof. Alfred. G. Mortimer joining 
swords with Canon Gore, who is by no means 
disposed to retreat from the positions taken 
by him in his last book, The Body of Christ, 
which the ultra-ritualistic wing of the Angli- 
can Church instantly recognized as a serious, 
if not avowed, attack on their position. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 6-12. This Grace Also. 2 Cor. 
8: 7-9. (Giving. ) 

I wish that all who are to think or speak 
about this subject could have heard the ad- 
dress of Professor Bosworth of Oberlin at the 
Silver Bay Forward Movement Council last 
summer. It was so sensible and pertinent 
that I can do nothing better in the way of 
hints for the meeting where this topic is to be 
considered than to reproduce some of his 
points and suggestions. 


Professor Bosworth dwelt first upon the 
fact that there never was atime when a dol- 
lar given in charity could be so speedily util- 
ized. He ventured the statement that it 
would be possible, if one could command the 
use of the cable, to make a sum of money 
operative in India an hour or two after it had 
been given in America. Thus one has the 
incentive to give that arises from the flexibil- 
ity of the modern world and the quick adjust- 
ment of all its parts to one another. One can 
see the train of results which his contribu- 
tions set in motion. 


He emphasized the importance of lifting the 
virtue of generosity to the level of the other 
Christian graces. How seldom you hear any 
one in prayer meeting confess his stinginess. 
We are all ready enough to tell the Lord how 
weak our faith is and how cold our zeal, but 
we won’t own up to being miserly. 





The relation of money to one’s personal life 
was another point. It is stored up personal 
energy. It represents the man, his toil, his 
inventiveness, the outgo of physical and men 
tal force. From this point of view money is 
not a sordid thing. It gathers up and stores 
away personal human power; so in a certain 
sense when a man gives money he gives him- 
self and he ought to view his gifts in this light 
and make them representative of his truest 
self. 


I have reproduced imperfectly and from 
memory only the fundamental principles laid 
down by Professor Bosworth in an address 
which it is to be hoped will be given wide 
circulation soon in print. Let me add only 
this—schemes for securing an increase of 
benevolence are valuable, but no method will 
ever take the place of that personal disposition 
of the matter which every Christian owes to 
himself and his Maker. What we need most 
of all is the passion to give. The gift itself, 
the Scripture assures us, is accepted according 
to what the man hath. To some of us it 
may be a sacrifice not to give what we would 
like to give, but which other obligations do 
not permit us to give. But to the great 
majority the sacrifice comes in the effort to 
bring our gifts up to the level of our duty 
and our opportunity. Giving, let us never 
forget, is not merely one of the graces of the 
Christian life, but it is a central and es- 
sential one. If we are not growing in this 
grace, we are not likely to be growing in any 
other. 
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The Universalist pastor at 
pe gg White River Junction, Rev. 
3 C. E. Petty, has strong con- 
victions as to closer co-operation between 
the churches, which he has expressed in 
a letter addressed to the churches of the 
vicinity through the columns of the local 
paper. What he wants is not denomina- 
tional consolidation, nor the obliteration 
of denominational differences, but simply 
a closer co-operation on the part of all 
churches in local.and practical Christian 
work, especially that of securing a more 
complete evangelization of the commu- 
nity. His method, if not original, has 
certainly much to commendit. He would 
have all the pastors get together, divide 
the territory into sections, assigning one 
to each pastor, whose duty it shall be to 
ascertain by a house-to-house canvass the 
church preference of every person in that 
section. On the basis of information 
thus obtained each family or person is 
to be assigned to the church of its 
choice, and in this way every member of 
the community will be under pastoral 
care. There will be general agreement 
with Mr. Petty’s further statement that 
thus “our work would gain in effective- 
ness, dignity and Christian spirit.’’ The 
response from the churches and pastors 
thus addressed and the result, should the 
plan be adopted, will be watched with 
interest by the ever increasing number 
of earnest Christians who feel that secta- 
rian rivalry should give way to united 
effort for the conversion of souls and the 
advance of the kingdom. 


What Then 


A recent canvass by an agent of the 
Vermont Bible Society of a leading town 
in the state, supposed to be one of the 
most thoroughly churchgoing, brought 
out the fact that thirty two per cent. of 
the people do not attend church. In 
some quarters an effort will be made to 
show that such figures indicate languish- 
ing faith and shrinking loyalty to the 
church, in fact, that in Vermont religion 
is well on its way to extinction. 

The earnest Christian worker, however, 
will look at the matter differently. He 
will neither ignore the figures nor at- 
tempt, by laborious explanations, to con- 
ceal their ugly implications from himself 
or others. On the contrary, he will ac- 
cept them as a challenge to renewed and 
more determined effort. To him the 
Christian conception of God and the 
Christian theory of life are of such tran- 
scendent importance and imperishable 
interest and value that it is a joy to bring 
all the energies of his being to bear on 
the problem of making them real to men. 
Restatement of the message and read- 
justment of methods may be necessary 
to meet changing conditions, but these 
will be gladly made to facilitate the solu- 
tion of the problem. No Christian has 
4 right to allow such figures as the fore- 
going to drive him into a corner dejected, 
to mope and whine. He should study 
their significance and then say, with 


Essex Junction; C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


Ulysses, ‘‘Come, my friends, ’tis not too 
late to seek a newer world.” 


Vacation Service of Students 


An unusual amount of work has been done 

by theological students the past summer, and 
with gratifying results. Including several 
hurches where the men took the places of 
pastors who were ill or absent on long vaca- 
tions, like Cambridge, the two Hyde Parks 
and the Swedish churches about Rutland, 
there were fifteen men engaged in seventeen 
parishes. Of these six came from Hartford 
Seminary, three from Union, two from the 
Swedish department in Chicago, two from 
Yale, and Bangor and Revere sent one each. 

In South Wallingford Mr. St. Clare spent 
neatly six months, and leaves the people in 
such condition that they hope to secure a 
resident pastor for the first time since or- 
ganization. St. Johnsbury Center and Plain- 
field have had ingatherings, the former not- 
able in numbers, the latter in strength, and 
both places are looking for pastors to suc- 
ceed Messrs. Fisher and Conant. Hinesburgh 
was rallied from a condition of great depres- 
sion by Mr. Stuart, and already has called a 
pastor from the West, encouraged thereto by 
a financial canvass under Mr. Stuart’s lead. 
At Granby also a young man and his wife 
have been called for the winter, and will be- 
gin work in October. At Cambridge Mr. 
Mohr, who has taken the place of the vener- 
able Rev. Edwin Wheelock, recently treated 
successfully for a cataract, has accepted an 
invitation to remain for the present. In no 
case will churches be closed immediately on 
the departure of young men to their semi- 
naries. With the possible exception of the 
two Weathersfields, plans have been made for 
keeping all open in some way during the 
winter months. 

Vermont inaugurated this work nearly half 
a century ago, and the lists show that many 
men afterward eminent in the ministerial 
ealling gained their first practical experience 
here. Such service has been profitable for 
men and for churches, and the past summer 
apparently has maintained traditions. 

Cc. H. M. 


Two Centennials 
ROCHESTER 


This church celebrated the completion of 
its 100th year Sept. 8-11. At the initial serv- 
ice Rev. W. T. Sparhawk, great-grandson of 
a former deacon, preached on The Power of 
the Ideal. The Sunday school and Endeavor 
Society held special services, which partook 
of the centennial spirit, and there was a joint 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies. At each of these historical 
papers were read. 

Rev. H. W. Hildreth and wife tendered a 
reception at the parsonage to the church 
members and invited guests. This proved a 
pleasant feature. One evening was marked 
by a concert, in which a prominent feature 
was the singing of old-time music. Some of 
the singers were in the choir nearly half a 
century ago. An attractive paper, My Grand- 
mother’s Day, with a Sketch of the Church 
Choir, given by Mrs. Electa Webber Morse, 
deserves fuller mention than space allows. 

On the exact anniversary exercises were 
held throughout the day. Greetings were pre- 
sented by local pastors and from West Roches- 
ter Chapel, and letters were read from ex- 
pastors and absent members. Reminiscences 
were given by Rev. Messrs. T. S. Hubbard 
and Carleton Hazen, former pastors. Mr. 


Hildreth presented a historical outline en- 
titled A Century of Church Life. The ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper was followed 
by greetings from Windsor Conference, given 
by Rev. A. J. Lord of Hartford, Vt., who 
emphasized the forward movement and the 
fellowship of the churches, The masterly 
centennial sermon was delivered by Dr. G. 
W. Phillips of Rutland on The Church of the 
Age. A fine original hymn, God of Our Fath- 
ers, composed for the occasion by Mrs. E. 
W. Morse, fittingly closed the exercises, which 
mark the century milestone in the life of this 
church. 

The united service of the nineteen pastors 
aggregated eighty-two years. The members 
who have been connected with the church 
number 764, of whom 523 united on confession. 
The present membership is 101. J. M. M. 


CABOT 


The Cabot church was organized one hun- 
dred years ago, and the anniversary was ap- 
propriately celebrated in connection with Old 
Home Week. The pastor, Rev. D. L. Hilliard, 
delivered an historical address, from which it 
appears that during its early years the church 
was houseless and most of the time pastor- 
less. Like others in the state, during infancy 
it was cared for in part by the missionary from 
Connecticut. The original house of worship 
was moved from the center to the village in 
1824, and used until 1850, when the present 
edifice was dedicated. An interesting part of 
the exercises consisted of a pilgrimage to the 
site of the first meeting house, where an im- 
pressive service was held and a memorial 
stone placed, three grandsons of the original 
church building committee taking part in 
laying the stone. The membership, thirteen 
in 1801, has become 121 in 1901, and the church 
enters upon its second century with promise 
of continued prosperity. 4 


A Mountain Top Church 


The little church at Woodford City, 2,200 
feet above sea level, had a joyful day Sept. 15. 
Then the harvest of the summer’s work of 
Mrs. W. P. Park was reaped, eight adults 
being added to a membership now number- 
ing over thirty. Five of the new comers are 
sturdy lumbermen, whose fidelity in work that 
counts has been well tried. The firm purpose 
of self-support this year gave zest to enter- 
prise, and the methods chosen not only paid 
the bills but augmented good feeling. The 
closing function was a “bee hunt.” The 
tree was located, cut down, and the seven- 
teen pounds of honey extracted served as a 
rare condiment to a feast enjoyed by more 
than fifty persons. 8. 


Material Progress 


The church at Strafford has prepared for 
extensive repairs and improvements on its 
house of worship. These will include paint- 
ing the exterior and putting on a slate roof. 
The work will begin at once. 

Electric lights are being put into the house 
of worship at Essex Junction, and over $200 
have been spent in exterior repairs. 

Westford is without a pastor, but there is 
no suspension of activity, spiritual or mate- 
rial. The interior of the church edifice is 
undergoing extensive improvements, includ- 
ing the putting in of a steel ceiling. v. 





Pain and fear are egotists.—Bismarcé, 
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Why Seek Self-support 


BY REV. GEORGE C. ADAMS, D.* D., SAN 
FRANCISCO 


After half a century of dependence on 
friends in the East, we of the northemn and 
central district of California have declared 
ourselves a free and independent state. We 
have done it with deep gratitude to the 
national society and to the generous people of 
the East who have been all these years send- 
ing money toward the setting sun and the land 
of gold. It seemed to us that they had done 
it long enough. We believe that whether 
our ability is manifest or not we ought to pay 
our own bills and support our own churches, 
and the work done by the Home Missionary 
Society is the natural place at which to begin. 
That society is intended to furnish aid to 
those who cannot help themselves, and it 
seems to us that we ought not to belong to 
that class. 

So the first reason why we seek self-support 
is that it isthe Christian thing to do. Individ- 
uals, churches or states that get in the habit 
of being carried finally reach a condition of 
paralysis, or what our beloved Dr. Mooar 
ealls “historic inertia.””’ To be sure, we last 
year lacked $3,000 of raising enough for self- 
support, and some timid ones, both East and 
West, have been afraid that the extra amount 
did not exist among the Congregational people 
on this coast. But those of wider vision were 
not only sure that it was here, but that it 
could be collected. This is our second reason 
for seeking self-support, that it will make us 
self-reliant. The Indian throws his babe 
in the water, and it swims like a cat. We 
were confident that we should never swim 


’ until we got overboard, and as the parent 


society was not likely ever to throw us over- 
board, we decided to jump. 

There is no more pitiful condition of mind 
than that of a church that has received mis- 
sionary aid for a long term of years and is 
dimly conscious that by great exertion it 
might get along without that aid, yet from 
force of habit refuses to make the effort. 
Such a church finally develops the spirit of 
the outstretched hand, always pleading for 
help, but never helping itself to the extent of 
its ability. There are enough churches that 
cannot help themselves and ought to receive 
aid without adding to them the class named 
above. So of states; no state has raised all 
it can for home missions. When a man tells 
you that his state or his church has raised 
every dollar it can, you may put it down at 
the start that he is self-deceived; there is 
another dollar somewhere that he has over- 
looked. We have dared to believe that in our 
part of California our churches can raise 
enough more to meet all our home missionary 
expenses; but they are not likely to do it 
without a stimulus. 

Then there is another reason given here 
without any thought of criticism. The breth- 
ren in the New York office are doing their 
very best under great difficulties. From New 
York to San Francisco is a long distance, even 
in these days of rapid transit. One of our 
humorists has said, in discussing the ques- 
tion How to Keep the Boys on the Farm, that 
it is best not to bear on too hard when the 
boy is turning the grindstone. It may be 
added that the old man, in his eagerness to 
grind, is not always conscious how hard he is 
bearing on. We cannot question the motives 
of the brethren in the New York office, but 
we who are 3,000 miles away are often re- 
minded that measures which seem wise to 
those sitting about a table at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street become quite gall- 
ing by the time they reach the Golden Gate. 
It is the old story of the girl whose father had 


forgotten that he had ever whipped her, and 
she reminded him that she was at the other 
end of the switch. In the discussion of the 
relation of the auxiliaries to the national so- 
ciety this matter is not likely to be much 
talked or written about, but it does have a 
healthy influence in leading some states to 
think and act for themselves. 

Now as to results. It is too early yet to 
forecast the final outcome, but the executive 
committee of the California Home Missionary 
Society have so far been both surprised and 
encouraged by the responses of the churches 
to their appeals. The first hopeful indication 
was in the contributions of the smaller 
churches. In closing up the accounts of last 
year there is a considerable increase over the 
amounts of the preceding year. A church 
that has been by economy giving thirty or 
forty dollars a year may not be able to in- 
crease its amount very largely, but if it adds 
fifty per cent. to its usual contributions, and 
if a large number of these churches do this, it 
shows that the smaller churches are deter- 
mined to bear their full share of the burden. 
Our effort at self-support has already pro- 
duced this result, and cheering word comes 
from all directions. 

When planning for self-support the execu- 
tive committee divided the $11,000 needed this 
year among the different local associations in 
proportion to membership, bearing in mind 
also the financial ability of each, as shown in 
previous years. The associations have been 
asked to discuss the question carefully at 
their meetings and decide by vote whether 
they will undertake the proposed amount. 
A large number of these associations have al- 
ready met, and in almost every instance have 
enthusiastically voted to undertake the 
amount asked. The one or two that have not 
so voted have gone home determined to try to 
raise the amount. The two strongest asso- 
ciations are yet to be heard from, and these 
contain the churches where emergencies can 
be met by special effort better than in any 
others. 

As a result of the increased giving we 
closed our last year of dependence with all 
obligations of the year met, and the offer- 
ings that have come in since have given a 
cheering balance with which to begin our 
first year of self-support. With the spirit 
abroad among our churches we are confident 
that this first year will be a success. It 
means hard work, careful planning, cutting 
down amounts asked in applications wher- 
ever it-can be done without injury. Right 
here the committee has had additional en- 
couragement in that several of the aided 
churches have voluntarily reduced the amount 
for which they asked below that for which 
they were scheduled. Thus far all signs 
are encouraging. The moral effect of assum- 
ing self-support has’ been all that we can 
expect. There is no froth about the move- 
ment; it is calm, calculating business. The 
movement has been made after fully count- 
ing the cost, and those who have been most 
active in the matter are determined that 
it shall succeed. We hope the time is not 
far distant when we shall be able to send 
a handsome surplus to New York. We are 
happy in the consciousness that during this 
first year the national society is relieved of 
$3,000 of expense which it had last year in 
our behalf. This can now go to some state 
or territory that needs it more than we do. 


Westward the light of knowledge should take 
its way. The Methodists of the Puget Sound 
Conference have passed resolutions boycott- 
ing Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl., 
and the Divinity School of Boston University 


because the Methodist scholars of these insti- 
tutions venture to face and to accept to a 
greater or less degree the results of the higher 
criticism. 


Northern California 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The school year opened Aug. 14 with the 
largest Freshman class in its history, with 
many new comers in other classes, and with 
the percentage of young women students re- 
duced from forty-nine to forty-two. A public 
meeting was held Aug. 22 in memory of Pro- 
fessor LeConte. Several thousand persons 
listened to speakers representing the older 
and younger alumni, the faculty, the larger 
university world and the general public. No- 
ble and loving tributes were paid him as 
scholar, teacher, interpreter of truth, Chris- 
tian and friend. Nothing revealed the secret 
of his success better than his quoted confes- 
sion that, though repeating his lectures annu- 
ally for many years, he never met a class 
without having spent two hours in meditating 
afresh his material and the best methods of 
presenting it. 

Through Professor Fryer of the department 
of Oriental Languages and Literatures eight 
educated Chinese have entered the university 
for several years of advanced study. All are 
graduates of the Imperial University of Tien- 
tsin, destroyed during “the late unpleasant- 


-ness.” They were sent by Sheng, imperial 


director of telegraphs in China. All speak 
English fluently, several are said to be Chris- 
tians, and two are sons of a Congregational 
pastor in Hongkong. One of the pastor’s 
sons is the sturdiest Christian, the ablest 
scholar and the most promising man of the 
eight. They are living together in their own 
hired house under the supervision of Dr. 
Fryer. They will study mainly law, mining 
and engineering, but they have the large pur- 
pose to acquire modern learning and imbibe 
the spirit of modern culture. The hope is 
that they may be the pioneers of many follow- 
ers, a hope based on Dr. Fryer’s great influ- 
ence with the educated and official classes in 


China. 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


Pacific Theological Seminary began its first 
term in Berkeley Aug. 20, with a dozen stu- 
dents. A week later the Bible Seminary of 
the Disciples of Christ opened, with about 
equal numbers. Standing now side by side, 
these schools are already fraternizing and 0 
operating. Students from each attend the 
other’s classes, and also university classes. 
A seminary for the Lutherans of this coast 
is projected. Dr. Weidner, head of their 
seminary in Chicago, has been here examin- 
ing the situation and outlining the plan. The 
beginning will be made in a summer school of 
theology, to be developed as the Lutheran 
forces grow. Oakland is mentioned as the 
seat of the new school. It is hoped, however, 
that it will join the forces in the university 
center and that other theological schools will 
follow. Berkeley, though a part of ou 
“metropolitan complex,” is a small city. Its 
schools stand close enough together to prac 
tice easily the co-operation now demanded 0 
prevent waste and increase the total efficiency: 

Dr. Caspar René Gregory of the University 
of Leipzig is lecturing at the University of 
California on conditions of education in Gel- 
many. Pacific Seminary has seized the oP 
portunity and secured him for two lectures 
on subjects in his special domain, viz: Th 
Religious Condition of Germany, and Tit 
chendorf and the Sinaitic Manuscript. Thé 
Earl lectureship fund, a recent gift to thé 


Continued on page 472. 
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A Missionary Council in Fall River 


The first of a series of missionary coun- 
cils, which Luther D. Wishard and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Marsh, as special representatives 
of the American Board, are to hold among 
the churches, has just convened with First 
Church of this city. The churches of Fall 
River (including the Friends Church), New- 
port, New Bedford, Westport, Fair Haven, 
Berkley, Marion and Mattapoisett, were rep- 
resented. 

In these gatherings delegates from a circle 
of churches come together. Saturday and 
Sunday sessions are given to setting forth 
the most important facts, methods and aims 
in the missionary working of a local church; 
the institute method is followed, note-books 
are kept busy, the idea of education and sys- 
tematic provisions is steadily emphasized ; in- 
quiries are constantly made as to how such 
and such a thing is done in the churches rep- 
resented; and free questioning by delegates 
is encouraged. Men and women were equally 
represented in this first council; pastors were 
interested participants. A small but compre- 
hensive missionary library was frequently 
used to illustrate the most approved methods 
of work, and altogether enlivening and enlight- 
ening leadership was given. Rev. J. A. Me- 
Coll of North Church, New Bedford, had the 
largest delegation and was on hand regularly 
with it. 

Last Sunday morning Mr. Wishard spoke 
for First Church, and the adoption of a mis- 
sionary by this church was assured as a re- 
sult of the council. In the evening a unior 
service was addressed by Mr. Wishard in 
Central Church, which for three years has 
supported its own missionaries, with happy 
results. 

The next council will be held in Hartford 
and the next in Dover, N. H. We predict 
that this will be found by churches which 
provide thoroughly for these gatherings on 
the whole the most businesslike and valuable 
method for deepening missionary interest. 

OBSERVER. 


From the City of Spindles 


Dr. Bartlett’s letter of resignation con- 
tained one paragraph which has aroused spe- 
cial interest on account of its novelty: “ Per- 
mit me to ask the privilege of planning with 
you in so far as is wise for the immediate fu- 
ture of this church so dear to me and of which 
my wife and I are members. To this end I 
would suggest that a committee be appointed 
at once to look for my successor. It would be 
a great privilege if I could thus aid in secur- 
ing one who could stand in this place and 
learn to love you as I have and to give you 
the bread of life. Therefore I ask that no 
false delicacy keep you from beginning at 
once that most important work of securing a 
pastor, that there may be as little interval as 
possible between the two pastorates.” 

The suggestion seems to have been well re- 
ceived, and the church being united and 
prosperous, there seems no reason for delay 
in securing a new pastor. Dr. Bartlett’s res- 
ignation takes effect the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber. Regret at his departure is strongly felt, 
but the guiding hand of Providence and the 
importance of the Chicago work are fully real- 
ized by his many friends in Lowell. 

All the Lowell pastors have returned from 
their vacations and are actively planning for 
the fall work. Mr. Welles will soon be in- 
stalled at the Highland Church, where he be- 
gan work July 1. Mr. Bigelow, at Eliot, has 
already begun a series of popular services in 
the auditorium on Sunday evenings, and in 
spite of the heat and the yet remaining vaca- 
tion season has held the attention of a large 
audience by a.manly sermon upon The Dig- 
nity of Labor, preceding labor’s holiday, and 
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In Various Fields 


one upon Anarchy versus the Gospel on the 
Sunday following the shooting of the Presi- 
dent. ; 

The Trinitarian Church has kept up its 
work through the summer, under the efficient 
management of the pastor’s assistant, Rev. 
E. C. Hayes, and is able to resume promptly 
the many branches of its work. The kinder- 
garten department, the Junior Y. P.S. C.E., 
the children’s choir and the general chorus 
class have already commenced. The annual 
autumn outing for the children was appointed 
for the 2ist, the harvest supper and church 
rally for the 25th, and the Sunday school rally 
for the 29th. 

Probably few churches have a larger number 
of children to care for or a more careful sys- 
tem of following them than the Trinitarian. 
Every child who enters the Sunday school is 
immediately enrolled and closely followed to 
his home by church visitors. Careful birthday 
lists are kept, and the pastor never allows one 
to pass without sending at least an attractive 
card. Tasteful souvenirs are given to those 
baptized and to such as join the church, these 
being prepared at the church’s expense. In 
the basement is a special playroom, where the 
children hold frequent and merry gatherings ; 
the pastor himself is leader of the Junior 
Y. P.S. C. E., and with his large heart over- 
flowing with health and heartiness he has had 
large success among the young. Since Jan. 1 
forty-five members have been added to the 
church. 

The death of Rev. D. W. Hardy of the Sub- 
urban church in Billerica, chronicled in these 
columns in July, is followed by that of his 
widow, who was ill at the time of his decease. 
Two sons survive, onean Amherst student. 

@. H. J. 


Wharf Meetings on the Merrimac 


During most of the summer Union Church, 
Amesbury, and its Y. P. S. C. E. are accus- 
tomed to hold union services Sunday evenings, 
This year Rev. G. W. Christie arranged for 
open-air services on a disused, grass-grown 
wharf on the bank of the Merrimac just op- 
posite the church. Seats and organ were car- 
ried there from the chapel. 

The singing was largely congregational with 
an occasional solo, and at the last service the 
music was led by a cornetist. Neighboring 
pastors contributed interesting addresses. 
The attendance was excellent throughout. 
At the last meeting it was ten times as large 
as it would have been at the chapel. An in- 
teresting feature was the large number of 
men present, some of whom are scarcely ever 
seen at church. w. 


A Church Wields Hammer and 
Brush 


The old First of West Springfield, Mass., 
familiarly known as the “ White Church,” 
has made good use of the vacation season just 
closed. Rev. G. W. Love, in a New Year’s 
sermon, had sounded a note of advance, to 
which the people heartily responded. Early 
in the year a building and improvement 
committee was appointed, which had been 
active in raising funds to meet the expense of 
a general renovating and improvement of the 
old edifice. 

When it was announced that the house 
would be closed during July, it was also given 
out that the committee were ready for active 
operations, and that any who had a mind to 
work were invited to contribute time and 
labor, as well as money. A good number, as 
many as were in a position to do so, responded. 
The pastor, who had shown peculiar adapta- 
bility for managing such affairs and possessed 
much mechanieal ability, was intrusted with 
active superintendence. For five weeks he put 
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on a laborer’s garb and wrought with the 
workmen at their tasks. 

As a result the audience reassembled early 
in August in a beautiful and attractive place 
of worship. A new system of heating has 
been introduced, supplanting the old-time 
stoves; kerosene lamps have given place to 
the electric light; the rooms of the first floor 
have been made to communicate more con- 
veniently by means of sliding partitions, and 
the whole interior has been newly painted 
and frescoed. The new carpet, draperies and 
other minor improvements make a work com- 
plete and gratifying. Ww. 


Developing Work in Illinois 


A recent canvass of the western section of 
Dixon showed a population of 2,500, including 
600 children who did not attend Sunday 
school, A tent mission in care of Rev. J. G. 
Brooks, a neighboring pastor, and Rev. R. 
K. Stetson, the latter giving up his vacation 
of a month to this work, supplied this need of 
the children. Afterward Dr. J. H. Wilson, 
the new field secretary, took hold of the 
enterprise. As a result of the summer’s 
faithful work, the West Side Church of sixty- 
two members was recognized by council, 
Sept. 5, and Mr. Brooks has accepted its call 
to the pastorate. The plant also includes a 
Sunday school of 150, a children’s catechetical 
class of 30 and a Y. P.S. C. E. 

Rev. Arthur C. Logan, soon to take up mis- 
sionary work in Guam, during the summer 
gathered a church at Fox Lake and led in the 
erection of a house of worship and parsonage, 
which were dedicated free of debt, Sept. 1. 
Many summer visitors gave generously to the 
enterprise. 

Makanda, a year and a half old, also dedi- 
cated a new building Sept. 15. H. M. Super- 
intendent Tompkins preached and led in rais- 
ing $1,000, of which $900 covered the deficit. 
The Sunday school children gave $1 apiece. 


A Coming Gymanfa 


The Welsh Congregationalists of New York 
and Vermont hold their annual gymanfa on 
the following dates: Sept. 26 at Holland Pa- 
tent ; 28, 29, Utica, in Bethesda Church ; Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1, Plainfield—all in New York 
State. A memorial service will be held on 
Sunday for the late Rev. Rhys G. Jones, D. D., 
and a memorial purse raised. Dr. Jones had 
completed his fiftieth anniversary in pastoral 
work, and it was intended to present him a 
handsome purse in recognition of his service 
in the ministry and his work for the Welsh 
people. The service will thus be changed 
from congratulation to memorial. Vv. 


South Dakota 


This year South Dakota smiles because of 
rain and fruitful fields. It seems strange 
that when Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and Kansas are suffering 
from drought South Dakota, which bas been 
given up by so many people because of be- 
ing a drought region, should be counting her 
harvests at from fifteen to thirty bushels of 
wheat per acre and oats and barley up to sev- 
enty. Potatoes, a rare article in other states, 
seem to have been a reasonably good crop 
here. Hay and pasturage are plentiful. It is 
reported that many are buying cattle in the 
glutted markets of Kansas City and Omaha to 
ship on to the ranges of this state. 

The news of Senator Kyle’s death was re- 
ceived with profound grief, especially by his 
brethren in the ministry. Many who could 
not follow him in his political stand believed 
in him and trusted him as one who would 
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faithfully serve the people. Mr. Kittredge, 
the newly appointed senator, is regarded by 
many, how justly remains to be seen, as a po- 
litical boss of the Platt description. Others, 
recognizing his undoubted ability, intellec- 
tually and as a political leader, are willing to 
wait before pronouncing judgment. He is a 
graduate of Yale University, both in aca- 
demic and law departments, and stands high 
among ‘his brethren of the legal profession. 
He has it in his power to shape the future of 
South Dakota politics so that the Republican 
party need not be ashamed of its record. 

Ministerial changes in this region are 
neither few nor infrequent. Since Jan. 1 
there have been twenty resignations, includ- 
ing the pastors of four principal fields. This 
is equal to twenty-five per cent. of our active 
ministers. Rev. D. B. Scott, who came nine 
years ago from Clinton, Mass., has been a 
tower of strength in Sioux Falls and among 
our South Dakota ministry, and his departure 
for New England for family reasons is much 
regretted on all sides. 

Rev. C. N. Fitch, who came from the 
superintendency of the S. S. and P. So- 
ciety in Colorado to Milbank in the fall of 
1897, lays down this pastorate after four 
years of hard work, in which it has been 
his privilege to see the church grow from a 
little over fifty members to about ninety, 
while nineteen members have been lost. Mrs. 
Fitch has done much to arouse a deeper in- 
terest in missions and will be greatly missed 
by the woman’s societies of the state. Mr. 
Fitch goes to Sheboygan, Wis., to supply dur- 
ing the absence of the pastor. 

Under Rev. G. E. Paddock’s ministry in 
Vermillion of nearly five years the church has 
grown numerically and spiritually, and his 
departure from the staté is a distinct loss to 
its working force. . 2 


Another Fortune for Good Works 


Harriet Wilcox, widow of Stephen Wilcox © 


of Brooklyn N. Y., left an estate valued 
from a million and a half to three millions. 
Of this, $175,000 was bequeathed to reli- 
gious, philanthropic or educational objects. 
Among the beneficiaries are Hampton In- 
stitute, which receives $20,000, and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association $10,000; churches 
of four denominations, Bible and tract so- 
cieties, libraries, hospitals, homes for chil- 
dren and the aged; while relatives and 
friends were generously remembered. Hamp- 
ton also appears among the residuary lega- 
tees. 


Record of the Week 
Church Happenings 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—The Congregational, Baptist 
and Methodist churches have joined in securing 
the services of Rev. E. E. Davidson of Massachu- 
setts for a series of evangelistic meetings to be 
held during the last days of the year and through 
the Week of Prayer. 

BROOKS, ME.— Union dedicated a house of worship 
Sept. 13, free of debt. Rev. G. 8S. Mills preached, 
Secretary Harbutt prayed and letters were read 
from former pastors. The present minister is 
Rev. F. W. Barker. 

CORTLAND, N. Y.—The edifice, renovated and re- 
furnished at an expense of about $3,500, was re- 
dedicated Sept. 15 with sermon by Dr. N. M. 
Waters. 

DANVERS, MASs.—Maple St., after adopting free 
seats, raised more money in a year by the pledge 
system for current expenses than ever before in 
the same time. The church has assumed the sup- 
port of Rev. Frank A. Lombard, who is teaching 
in the Doshisha, Japan. The edifice has been 
painted and two large rooms have been fitted for 
a pastor’s study, beside other extensive repairs. 
Rev. C.J. Hawkins, who has spent two months in 
the British Isles, was given a reception upon his 
return and presented with a large purse of money. 

FALL RIVER, Mass.—The corner stone of the 
$80,000 Y. M. C. A. building was laid on Sept. 21, 
with an impressive program including a happy 
address by President Faunce of Brown. A $17,000 
gymnasium recently completed stands by the 
ample foundations of its companion building. 

FURNESSVILLE, IND.—Franklin Church dedicated, 
Aug. 25, its repaired and renovated house of 





worship free of debt. Rev. F. W. Keagy of 
Porter, the mother church, has charge here also. 

HAMMOND, LA.—The edifice was struck by light- 
ning Sept. 13 and in about 30 minutes was burned 
to the ground. The pastor and others of the 
church were absent, and came home to find only 
smoking ruins. The church has decided to re- 
build, if possible, inside of 60 days. 

NEwport, N. H.—The parsonage and exterior of 
chureh and chapel have been newly painted, and 
a fine bronze tablet, the work of the Shreve, 
Crump & Low Co. of Boston, will soon be placed 
in the church in memory of Dexter Richards and 
and his wife. The pastor, Rey. Jas. Alexander, 
has received a check for $300 from Geo. S. Ed- 
gell of New York, whose summer home is here. 

RUTLAND, N. Y., gave to the world Miss Hopkins, 
the noted Mount Holyoke teacher, and others of 
worth. A brother, Charles Hopkins, Esq., of 
Brooklyn is working for a $10,000 endowment. 
Rev. H. W. Robinson, a descendant of John Rob- 
inson, has just undertaken the pastorate. 


Personals 


DENT, THOS. J., Aberdeen, S. D., recently lost his 
oldest son by drowning at Seattle, Wn. 

DOUGHERTY, MISS MINNIE A., Holyoke, Mass., 
has been appointed parish visitor of the Fourth 
Ch., Hartford, Ct. She is a graduate of the Bible 
Normal School at Springfield and has spent some 
time in post-graduate work at Clark University, 
Worcester. The former visitor, Miss Winifred 
Eddy, resigned to enter evangelistic work. 

HARTIG, Miss LYDIA, has returned from her vaca- 
tion and will work at Hinesburgh, Vt., until the 
coming of Rev. Chauncey C. Adams, the recently 
chosen pastor. 

JONES, GEO. M., a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and Bangor Sem., who has been at work for 6 
mos. at N. Troy, Vt., will spend next year study- 
ing at Harvard University. 

JONES, MORGAN P., recently of Kent, now living 
at Marietta, O., supplied during the summer the 
Lawrence, Little Muskingum, Marietta Second 
and Stanleyville cliurches. 

LANSING, ROBERT C., Albany, Vt., will remove to 
Hartland for the winter. 

McCANN, HERBERT L., Gray, Me., now in Europe, 
preached in the Congregational church at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon on a Sunday in August. 

OsGoop, GEORGE W., Lynn, Mass., has taken 
temporary charge of the Congregational church at 
Milltown, N. B. 

PARK, WM. E., Gloversville, N. Y., has returned 
from Europe where he made a tour of the lake 
country in England, and enjoyed a yachting trip 
among the fiords of Norway. During his absence 
the parsonage was partially refitted. 

RAND, FRANK E., will close, at the end of the year, 
his service as missionary for Oxford and Union 
Conferences, Me. At Shelburn and Gilead he 
aided the churches to secure a pastor and through 
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his encouragement churches are being built in 
the Magalloway region. ; 

SNOW, EVERARD W., Hartford Seminary, entered 
upon his labors as assistant pastor of Walnut 
St. Ch., Roxbury, Mass., Sept. 1. 

Woop, ABEL §&., closed his work at Maine, N.Y., 
Sept. 15, after a pastorate of ten years. He is 
to retire from the ministry and will remove to 
Keuka Lake, where he has recently built a 
cottage. 


Calls 


Bacon, LEONARD W., Norwich, Ct., to Freetown 
Ch., Assonet, Mass. Accepts. 

BEVIER, EpwIN D., Ithaca and Neptune, Wis., to 
Mt. Zion and associated points. Accepts. 

BLACKWELL, WM., Sleepy Eye, Minn., to Madison. 
Accepts. 

BRADSTREET, ALBERT E., Lemon Grove and 
Spring Valley, Cal., to Newport, Ore. Acéepts. 

CHAMBERS, ALEX., does not accept call to Castana, 
Io. 

CHANDLER, WATSON H., Clintonville, Wis., to 
Hennepin, Ill. Accepts. 

CRANE, EDWARD P., Pelican Rapids, Minn., to 
Monticello. Accepts. 

CRESSMAN, EDMUND, to Steele City, Neb., where 
he has been living. Accepts. 

EVANS, HOWELL M., Whiting, Ind., to Bevier and 
New Cambria, Mo. Accepts. 

FEHLANDT, AuGusT F., Creston, Ill, to Lone 
Rock and Bear Valley. Wis. 

FRANCIS, EVERETT D., Ludlow Center, Mass., to 
Monroe, Ct. 

GARDNER, EDWARD V., Grand Island, Neb., to 
So. Broadway Ch., Denver, Col. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

GARDNER, WILLIAM, (Presb.), Wells, Minn., to 
Windsor and Leeds, Wis. Accepts. 

HALBERT, CHAS. T., to remain a third year at 
Hartwick, Io. 

HARDING, Wo. F., Fremont, Mich., to Alva, Okl. 
Accepts. 

HARPER, RICHARD H., Fruita, Col., to the Indian 
Mission, Darlington, Okl., under the auspices of 
the A. M.A. 

HARRISON, CHAS. 8., York, Neb., to continue] at 
Clay Center, where he has been supplying. 

JOHNSON, Louis H., student of Minn. Univ., con- 

“tinues for another year the care of the churches 
at Stillwater, S. Stillwater and Oak Park, Minn. 

JOHNSTON, WM. G., Oto, Io., to Milford. Accepts. 

KoKYER, Jordan M., N. Aurora, IIL, to Cowles, 
Neb. 

LACEY, ALBERT T., Ellis, Kan., to Spring Green, 
Wis., and yoked fields. -Accepts. 

OXLEY, CHAS. G., Woden, Io., to La Moille. Ac- 
cepts. 

PETERS, RICHARD, E. Providence, R.I., accepts 
eall to Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, N.Y. 

RALPH, Paiuip H., Yale Sem., to Antigo,qWis. 
Accepts. 








Do You Wish 
the Finest Bread 
and Cake 


It is conceded that Royal 
‘Baking Powder is purest and 
strongest of all baking pow- 
ders, absolutely free from alum, 


ammonia and 
ant. ‘*Royal”’ 


every. adulter- 
makes the best 


and most wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Record of the Week 


Keevek, JOHN C., Jennings, OKL., to Pawnee. Ac- 
cepts. 

onre: TuHOs. D., Bevier, Mo., to Meadville. Ac- 
cepts. 

Ri a CHAs. W., Pinekney, Mich., to Grand Blanc 
and Belford. Accepts. 

kices, Ezra J., Fitchburg, Mass., to Kensington, 
N.H. . 

scort, GEO., Cortland and Pickrell, Neb., to serve 
. third year at Cortland. Accepts, resigning the 
work at Pickrell. 

SHARPE, PAUL A. (U. B.), Beatrice, Neb., to Park- 
vale and Cherry Hill Chs., Omaha, Neb. 

suirH, HAY W. (Presb.), to Parkville Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, SAM’L, Hartford, Mich., to Mulliken. 
Accepts. 

THACKER, JA8., to Cooks and Isabella, Mich., 
where he has been supplying. 

THISTLETON, ALFRED E., Yale Sem., to Roxbury, 
Ct. Accepts. 

TRUSLOW, ARTHUR, Hingham, Mass., to the Sec- 
retaryship of the Central Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Baltimore, Md. Accepts. 

\ aN AUKEN, CARL H., Chicago, to Fox Lake, III. 

WALKER, JOHN J., Yarmouth, Mass., to Westboro, 


Ordinations and Installations 


BowpisH, ALVIN C., o. Sibley, Io., Sept. 10. Ser- 
mon, Pres. H. K. Warren; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. H. Croker, H. M. Pinkerton, W. L. 
sray, Frank G. Beardsley, J. B. Chase, Laurance 
G. Kent. 

DARLING, MISS MARION, o. Detroit, Minn., Sept. 
10, Sermon, Rev.C. B. Fellows; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Todd, D. E. Wilson, S. E. Fish, W. 
H. Owen, F. N. Smith. 

Davis, CHAS. H., Hartford Sem, o. Somersville, 
Ct. Sept. 18. Sermon, Dr. C. S. Beardslee; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. B. Bassett, E. A. 
surnham, A. H. Post, W. H. Teel and D. E. Jones. 

HAWLEY, HENRY K., 0. Sloan, Io., Sept. 17. Ser- 
mon, Rev. B. G. Mattson; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs, J. E. McNamara, W.G. Johnston and Dr. 
N. F. White. 

KoENIG, DAVID, o. Endicott, Wn., Sept. 3. Sermon, 
Dr. M. E, Eversz; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. J. 
Schwabenland and J. Koch. 

WALTON, GILBERT, o. general missionary A. M. A. 
and also 8.8. & Pub. Society, for Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Robbins, Tenn., Sept. 20. Sermon, 
Rev. T. 8. MeCallie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. E. Partridge, G. H. Post, Geo. Lusty and 
C. W. Greene. 


Resignations 


CHANDLER, WATSON H., Clintonville, Wis 

DREw, CHAS. E., Salem, Io., to go to OKI. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR, Amenia, N. D. 

wae H., Church of the Stranger, New York, 

HARDING, HENRY F., E. Machias, ™2., after a 
pastorate of 16 years. 

HOGAN, HARDING R., Steuben, W‘s., for a year of 
study and work at Berea Collee. 

LEMON, Guy H., Mattawan, Mivh., to enter Oberlin 
Sem. 

MORSE, MORRIS W., Crete, Neb. 

NEILAN, J. D., Willow Springs, Mo., to enter 
Chicago Sem. 

Povey, JESSE, Plymouth Ch., Detroit, Mich. 

RicH, ULyssEs G., Dickinson, N. D., after four 
years’ pastorate. 

STUBBINS, THos. A., Angola and E. Evans, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, THISTLE A., Parkvale and Cherry Hill 
Chs., Omaha, Neb., to continue his seminary 
course. 


Licentiates 


WURST, ALBERT E., 18 Sept., by Suffolk South 
Assn., Mass. 


Churches Organized 


CABLE, WIs., 11 Sept., 8 members. Rev. J. Gib- 
son, Mod. Sermon, Prin. M. J. Fenenga. 

CLEMAN, NEB., 11 Sept., 12 members. 

COUNCIL, IDA., 12 Sept. Pastor, Rev. Guy Foster. 
Council isthe present terminus of the railway line, 
and the point from which a branch line is to be 
laid to the Seven Devils Mining District. 

CRAIG, COL., outstation. 

Disco, MIcH., has voted to disband and unite 
with the chureh at Utica. 

ELK RIVER, COL. 

Fox LAKE, ILL. 

HAYDEN, COL., outstation. 

MARTIN, WIS., People’s Church, 12 Sept., 12 mem- 
bers. 

MuMPER, NEB., 12 Sept., 8 members. 

RYAN, I. T., 

YAMPA, OKL. 

Stated Supplies 

HvuRLEss, PARKER, Bureau, Ill, will preach at 
Leepertown Sunday afternoons. 

Noyckg, J. C., Irvington, Neb., at Cleman for two 
months, with a view to permanency. 


Continued on page 472. 














THE ORIGINAL, 
THE BEST. 








Condens 
Has No EQuAL AS AN INFANT FOOD. 


ba, SDrernamEES A s00K FoR MOTHERS. — Borden's Condensed Milk..- New York. 


AVOID UNKNOWN 
BRANDS. 
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FEAST FURNITURE 


Dining-room furniture is capable of very 
suggestive treatment, and from its possibility of 
embodying suggestion in its decoration it is 
peculiarly appropriate for the ‘‘Art Nouveau” 
school of design. 

Here is a Sideboard so treated. The corners 
are posted, the posts being conventionalized vines 
bearing bunches of grapes, the branches reaching 
out to frame the mirror. 
as roots of the vine. 
with a single “‘all-over’”’ pattern allows the ex- 
tension of the same idea here. 

There is a 44-inch shelf framed along the 
lower edge of the 50 inch mirror. 
usual equipment, we have introduced the modern 
9-rack bottle drawer, with the 50 inch linen drawer 
and extra large plate closet and cellarette. 


The feet are treated 
The handling of the base 


Beside the 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other parts of 
the body, are joints that are inflamed and 
swollen by rheumatism—that acid condition 
of the blood which affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to mové, especially after sit- 
ting or lying long, and their condition is 
commonly worse in wet weather. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no outward 
application can. Take them. 





REDDING, BAIRD & Co. 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial 
Windows 


83 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD’S 
Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 


For Dark Vestries, Chapels 
and Class Rooms. 


Beautiful, inexpensive and of great value 
for the diffusion of light. 




















Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 10 A. Mm. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and ab ; provides libraries for outgo vessels: 
_— the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


¢ Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Treasurer. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES in the United States will hold its Eleventh 
Triennial Session in the State Street Congregational 
Church, Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D.D., pastor. in Portiand, 
Me., October 12th to 18th, 1901 

“Each state or local organization may provide its 
own way for filling vacancies in its delegation.” 

Upon arrival in Portland, delegates should report 
at once at the desk of the Registrar, Rev. Joel 8. Ives, 
for enrollment, when they will be referred to the 
Committee on Entertainment for assignment. 

Arrangements have been made with the Passenger 
Traffic Association for the purchase of tickets upon the 
plan of one and one-third fare. Each person must pay 
a full first class fare to Portland. Me., and obtain a 
certificate from the ayeut where the ticket is purchased 
to the point where the Council is held. This certificate 
must be cuuntersigned by the Registrar at Portland, and 
viséed by the special agent of the Railroad Association. 
This will entitle the bearer to a return ticket at one 
third the regular fare. Application for tickets and 
certificates should be made at leastthirty minutes before 
the departure of the train, as time must be allowed for 
[whe gear of certificate. Only certificates of standard 
orm will be accepted. 

Delegates from New England—and those only—who 
lan to attend the meetings of the American Board at 

artford, Ct., October 8th to 11th, can find the stop-over 
privilege offered in the announcement in the Missionary 
Herald and the Hartford Souvenir Book. 

If through tickets cannot be procured at the starting 
point, parties will purchase at the nearest point where 
such through tickets can be obtained, and there purchase 
tickets to Portland, requesting a certificate from the 
agent at the point where each purchase is made, unless 
the distance is short, in which case, buy local tickets to 
such station and then obtain certificates. 

The Committee on Entertainment will make the 
fullest provisions possible for the comfort of the dele 
gates during the time of the Council. All correspond 
ence regarding entertainment should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, E. T-. 
Garland, Y. M. C. Association Building, Portland, Me. 

ARTHUR H. WELLMAN, Chairman. 
ASHER ABDERSON, Secretary 
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Record of the Week 


Continued from page 471.) 


American Board Personals 
SAILED FROM BOSTON, SEPT. 18 


GORDON, ANNIE E., going for the first time to 
Marash, Turkey. 

HALSEY, CATHERINE P., Evanston, Ill., to the 
kindergarten work in Smyrna, Western Turkey. 

LOUGHRIDGE, STELLA N., Lincoln, Neb., a new 
missionary to Cesarea, Western Turkey. 

McCALLvM, FP. W., and family, returning to Ma- 
rash, Turkey. 

UNDERWOOD, DR. H. L., and wife, to begin their 
work at Bitlis, Eastern Turkey. 

WELPTON, CoRA MAY, going for the first time to 
Marash, Turkey. 





Risibles 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS 


“Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?” asked 
the teacher. “ Noah’s wife,’’-said Tommy, 
who is considered great at guessing. 


SHE DIDN’T SPOIL HIS STORIES 


“The Bible tells of one thoroughly congenial 
couple, anyway.”’ 

‘Who were they?” 

** Ananias aad Sapphira.”’ 


DO PATENT MEDICINES COME UNDER THIS 
HEAD 


““What is the meaning of false doctrine?” 
Schoolboy: “ Please, sir, it’s when the doc- 
tor gives the wrong stuff to the people who are 
sick.” 
HANDICAPPED AT THE START 


“There, now, Clara, how would you like to 
be those people who can’t get home from 
Paris because their funds gave out?” 

“Well, dear me, Clarence, they are better 
off than we, whose funds gave out before we 
got started.” 

JEREMIAH’S COMFORTER 


A commercial traveler, a good-hearted sort 
of fellow, being in a certain hotel, was sur- 
prised to find a Bible on his dressing-table. 
He was not in the habit of reading his Bible, 
but he opened this one at the book of Jere- 
miah, which he read. At the end he wrote in 
pencil, “‘ Cheer up, Jeremiah.” 

COMPRESSED DOCTRINE 


** Dominie,” said a long-suffering elder one 
day, “I wish you would preach shorter ser- 
mons.” ‘Shorter sermons?” was the reply; 
““why, I am commanded to give the people the 
sincere milk of the word.” ‘That’sallright,” 
said the elder, “but these are the days of 
condensed milk.” 


MERELY A SURFACE INTEREST 


She (irritably, to husband, who is watch- 
.ing pretty girl bathing): “Is sheso beautiful, 
that you stare at her so much?” 

He (diplomatically): ‘* Not at all, darling. 
I only wanted to find out if the paint on her 
face was waterproof.” 

She(appeased): ‘‘O! do let melook, dear.” 

NOT SO PIOUS AT IT SOUNDS 


The attitude of the Bear excited the dis- 
trust of the other Powers. 

“What are you doing?” they asked, 
sharply. 

“*Preying!” replied the Bear. 

* And what are you praying for?” 

“Reign!” said the witty, albeit somewhat 
devious, Bear. 

WHERE THE FASHION ORIGINATED 


Some ladies made their appearance at a pa- 
pal reception, to the grave displeasure of the 
pope, in ballroom dress. A well-known car- 
dinal was instructed to apprise these offend- 
ers of their breach of etiquette. The cardi- 
nal thus fulfilled his somewhat delicate mis- 
sion: “‘The pope,” he said, “is old-fash- 
ioned, and does not like décolleté dresses; 
but I am quite accustomed to them, for I have 
been so much among savages when 4 mission- 
ary that I do not mind them.” 


California 


(Centinued from page 468.) 


- seminary, makes these lectures possible. 


While Dr. Gregory will be the first to speak 
on the Earl foundation, the first of the an- 
nual courses of lectures will be given in 
January, 1902, by President Barrows of Ober- 
o OUR FIRST CHURCHES 

In the First of San Francisco Dr. Kincaid 
of Honolulu has held large and growing audi- 
ences through the vacation, and appreciates 
the splendid work done by Dr. Adams in 
recovering the church to health and power. 
Dr. Adams has returned and reports hos- 
pitable treatment and a delightful vacation 
at Honolulu. 

Rev. C. R. Brown and the First Church of 
Oakland are planning generously for the 
General Association, Oct. 1-4. Mr. Brown 
has just organized a catechetical class, to 
meet every Sunday for three months, coin- 
posed of all young people under twenty who 
have united with the church since Jan. 1, 1900. 
Of the seventy-seven such young members, 
more than fifty attended the first meeting 
of the class. Without using a printed cate- 
chism, the pastor instructs them in the great 
truths and methods of Christian living. It 
is his plan to form such a class every year. 
He believes that more can be accomplished 
in this way after the church is entered than 
before. Cc. 8. N. 


President Barrows of Oberlin College, in 
his address on the issue of the hour, made be- 
fore the President died however, voiced what 
is the conviction of the people, namely, that 
“it is foolish and culpable for the American 
people to permit, almost compel, the chief 
magistrate of the republic to appear before an 
unsifted crowd. ... It is one thing to allow 
great freedom of access to our President in 
his own home in Washington or in private 
houses throughout the country, and another 
to tear down all barriers and practically in- 
vite every anarchist, and every other child of 
hell, to come and shoot him. I regard this as 
the plainest and most obvious lesson of the 
present hour.”” So do we. 








Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 30+ 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Dr. F. & Emrich: subjects 
Some Observations "and Ex eriences Respecting 
ease Work Mybes Abroad This Summer. 

PROVIDENCE, R MINISTERS’ MEETING ag J 30, 
Subject. The rare time Parson; speaker, Rev. L. 8. 
Woodworth. 

KANSAS ose, Mo., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. C. A- 
— rs, Sept. 30. Subject, Book Review: Starbuck’s 

ayonology of Religion; speaker, Dr. Henry Hopkins. 

AMBRIOAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISssioNs, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct 12-18. 

YALE BI-CENTENNIAL, New Haven, Oct. 20-23. 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE o. FRIENDS OF THE 
INDIAN, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., . 16-18. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY pct nti Oak Park, Ill., 
Oct. 22-24. 


CONNEOTICUT CHRISTIAN CONVENTION, Danbury, 
Oct. 25-27. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE ABOUT Boys, Boston, Oct. 
, 


NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION, Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 9-11. 
FALL STATE MEETINGS 








Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Pocatello, Oct. 2-4 
Milwaukee, Oct. 1 
Sun Diego, Oct. 8 
Dallas, Oct. 8 
North Yakima, Oct. 8 
Norfolk, Oct. 21 
Provo, t. 
Macon, Nov. 15 
Nov. 13 
Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 
STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
Illinoi Danville, Oct. 3 
New Hampshire, Keene, Oct. 8 
Vermont, Brattleboro, Oct. 8 
Massachusetts North Adams, Oct. 15 
STATE 8. 8. CONVENTIONS 
Massachusetts, Haverhill, Oct. 1 
Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 8 
Maine Lewiston, Oct. 2224 
New Hampshire, - Claremont, Nov. 5-6 
Vermont, Vergennes, Nov.6--8 











If yeu feel “All Played Out”’ 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 






If you want a 
good food for your 
infant try Mellin’s 


Food. 
no cooking and is 


It requires 


easily and quickly 
prepared. Write for 










a free sample. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


28 September 1901 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Styles in 
Suits and Cloaks. 


E have 
never 
before 
shown such an 
exquisite line 
of new, exclu- 
sive styles in 
suits and 
cloaks, al- 
though our 
prices are 
lower than 
ever. Our gar- 
ments are 
made to order 
to fit you and 
to please your 
individual 
taste from the 
style and ma- 
terial you 
choose. If 
what you get 
does not please 
you, send it 
back. We will 
refund your 
money.. Our 
business is to 
satisfy you. 
Here are a 
few of the 
things shown 
in our Catalogue: 
New Cloth Gowns, in attractive styles and mate- 
rials, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Suits, lined throughout with fine taf- 
feta silk, $15 up. 


Suits of Velveteen, Velvet Cords, and Wide Wale 
Corduroy, either plain or trimmed, $17 up. 


Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, either plaid back 
or plain materials. Suits, $8up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, this season’s novelty, 
, $10 up. 





Stylish Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue and Samples will be sent free upon 
request. Be sure to state whether you wish sam- 


ples for suits or cloaks, so that we can send you 
a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - New York. 

















and strengthens the stomach. 
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A Summons to the Churches 


Boston, MA88., SEPT 9, 1901. 
7) the Pastors and Members of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Massachusetts ; 

pear Friends:—The National Congregational 
Council of 1898 recommended that the mis-ionary 
work of the churches be organized by the appoint- 
ment of: (1) A national committee of fifteen. (2) 
A co-operating committee in every state. (3) A 
committee in every conference to co-operate with 
that of the state. (4) A local committee in every 
church to co-operate with that of the conference. 

in aeccordange with this recommendation our 
state association at its last meeting appointed the 
undersigned as its committee. 

The National Council proposed as an ideal the 
intelligent participation of every Congregational 
church in the missionary work of the denomination, 
and to thisend an annual gift from every member 
to each one of our six national societies. 

The committee finds the situation presented today 
by the treasuries of our great benevolent societies 
far graver than that which confronted the National 
Council of 1898, The country then had just passed 
through a season of financial depression when it 
was natural to expect a marked decline in mi-sion- 
ary contributions. The past two years, however, 
have witnessed such prosperity as has never before 
been known in the United States. Coincident with 

this increase of power to give has gone 
The Present a marvelous expansion of mission- 
Condition ary opportunity. Open doors in the 

home fields of Cuba and Porto Rico 
as well as in every foreign mission invite us to enter 
and take possession in the name of our Lord. 
Meantime numbers of our best young men and 
women stand pledged to go wherever they are 
wanted, But, notwithstanding this rare conjunction 
of ability and opportunity, our benevolences show 
a decided falling off. Furthermore, the finance 
committees of inany of our churches find it increas- 
ingly difficult to meet their running expenses. The 
situation is serious. 

All this is accompanied with steadily augmented 
expenditure on the part of the American people for 
the luxuries of life. Many church members give 
more money for passing amusements than for the 
maintenance of religious worship and the extension 
of the kingdom of God. The inevitable result of 
this can mean nothing but dishonor to our churches 
and to the cause of Christ 

Doubtless there are several causes for this con- 
dition. One of them must be sought in the haphaz- 
ard manner in which both home support and benev- 
olent contributions are being cared for in many of 
our churches. A simple arithmetical calculation 
will show that with the faithful partic pation of 
every member and adherent in systematic giving 
our churehes and missionary societies would now be 
rejoicing in overflowing treasuries and in a mighty 
forward movement for Christ the world over. A 
more fundamental cause, however, for these de- 
creased benevolences lies in the steadily growing 
power of materialism in the daily life of our people. 
The one great need of every Congregational church 
in Massachusetts is a revival of the spirit of Chris- 
tian giving—the sacredest baptism of the Holy 

Spirit which disciples of Jesus can 
Sine Qua Non know. The first suggestion of the 

committee to the churches of our 
state, therefore, is earnest prayer for the rebirth of 
this spirit of giving in the hearts of all our chureh 
members, poor as well as rich. But since prayer 
without works is dead, the committee »uggests, sec- 
ond, that the churches connected with conferences 
which have appointed no committee on missionary 
work, or with conferences whose committees are do- 
ing nothing, instruct their delegates to 
see that a live committee is chosen at 
the ensuing fall meeting. The national 
committee recommends that one mem- 
ber be appointed to represent every group of four 
or five churches throughout the conference. These 
conference committees have a wide field of useful- 
hess. They may: 

1, Study what is being attempted in other confer- 
ences, for certain of our conference committees 
have been doing splendid work. 

2. Talk over the best plans. 

3. Hold meetings with the local committees of 
the churches in order to secure the adoption by 
each church of some plan for getting an annual con- 
tribution from every member and adherent to each 
of the six Congregational benevolent societies. 


Conference 
Committee 
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4. Hold district missionary rallies of several 
neighboring churches. 

5. Prepare careful reports of the progress made by 
each church, to be presented annually to the confer- 
ence, the reports being based, not on Year-Book 
statistics, which include outside gifts, but upon the 
actual cash contributions of each church to the 
treasuries of our six societies. These figures may 
be obta ned from the treasurers on application. For 
home missions, the treasurer of the state as well as 
national Home Missionary Society should be con- 
sulted. 

Third, the committee suggests that every church 
appoint a local committee on missionary work. In- 

asmuch as several states, under 
A Committee in the leadership of their state com- 
Every Church mittees, have been gathering ex- 

perience, it seems wise to present 
for consideration certain methods in the working of 
these local committees which have been tried and 
found helpful. 

1. COMPOSITION 

Let the committee include in its membership some 
sagacious, consecrated business men, the pastor 
being added ex officio. 

2. THE WORK OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 

(a) Educational. 

The committee may aim: 

1, To secure the introduction of Congregational 
Work into every home, and the wider reading of the 
publications of the several societies. 

2. To distribute the free literature 
time to time by: our missionary boards. 

3. To have some educational work concerning 
our six societies done in the Sabbath school. For 
this purpose the thirteentb Sunday of every quarter 
might be utilized. Also to keep in sympathetie 
touch with missionary study as carried on in the 
different departments of the church. 

4. To maintain a monthly service for missionary 
prayer and intelligence, and to organize mission 
study classes. 

5. To establish a missionary library in the church 
and get the books read by the people. 

6. To secure occasional addresses by the pastor 


issued from 


Continued on page 474. 
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Never buy “just as good” 
when the best costs only 


3.50 


SOROSIS 


New Styles 
Constantly Coming Out. 


83 new specials this week — 
unequaled for quality, 
style and fit— 


And We Stand Back of Them. 


Examine this week the new IM- 
PORTED ENAMEL CALF, with 
dull kid top, wide extension edge. 
The handsome Box Calf Laced, with 
low custom heel and extreme extension 
edge, heavy welted soles—constructed 
on lines that have made Sorosis famous 
thd world over. 

Also the Imported Patent Calf Lace 
and Button, with 1% inch Cuban heel, 
making one of the most dressy shoes 
inthe market. All three of these new 
shoes are of interest. 


3.50 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Per 
Pair. 


Price 
Always 














2 and 3. 


workrooms. 





ESSRS. R. H. STEARNS & COMPANY 
invite you to attend their Millinery Opening, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, October J, 


Models will be shown from Mme. Caroline 
Reboux, Mme. Virot, Esther Meyer, Camille Roger, 
Alphonsine, Mme. Tore, Mme. Carlier, Louise Pujol, 
Mme. Berthe, Maison Lewis, and from their own 


The head of the Millinery Depart- 
ment has just returned from Paris. 











BELLS 


Free] Alloy Church and School Bel 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL co. ‘Hillsboro, o 





CHUROH B PEALS AND CHimES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O 





FAVORABLY KNOWN S 1826. 
Gee BES 
WEST-TR' ita habeh 


CHIMES, Erc. Ry Re reee welt 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


& designs, all steel. 
thee oo durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 

KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
431 North &t., 

Kekomo, In 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and T Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY: Baltimore, Mad. 




















HURCH 
me ae 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 


“T.; 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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fleecy 
surface of 
Wright's 
Health 
Underwear 
is produced by 
a new, scientific 
process. It meets 
hygienie require- 
ments better than 
any other fabric in any 
other en no 
matter what the price. 
It is soft to the skin—a real 
fleece of comfort. Wright’s 
Health Underwear, a. being 
reasonably oe ed, has rought 
healthful dressing within the means 
of all. Ask to see it when selecting 
underwear. Send for catalogue. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 











KY) dainty, no light so 
Ww charming as the ZS 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


| CORDOVA 


Prepared in many color tints 

to harmonize with sur- 

es i. dining 
room, room, ; 
bed Soom 6 or tbe 1. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 











Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 

ton Mills of Columbia, Ss. C., is now offered at 

106 and accrued interest. We can higbly rec- 

ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 

interest returns. We have a number of other 

good investment stocks. Send for list. 

Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers 

Wilmington, North ; Geveiine. 








A Summons to the Churches 
(Continued from page 473.) 


or by some live representative of the work of the 
six societies for the purposes of education and not 
in order to stimulate temporary gifts of enthusiasmt 

For further suggestions, apply for free bookle. 
“The Missionary Department of the Church,” to be 
obtained of L. D. Wishard, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York city. 

(6) Financial. 

Many plans are being successfully pursued and 
each local committee must adapt its methods to the 
conditions which face it. Judging from wide ex- 
perience the ideal procedure seems to be that of a 

personal tactful visitation of 
As to the Canvass every member and adherent 

year by year to secure a pledge 
towards the support of each of the six societies, 
payable in weekly, monthly or quarterly install- 
ments or in one sum, envelopes being furnished ac- 
cordingly. Parents are urged not to pledge for the 
whole family, each member of the household being 
granted the privilege for himself. Some churches em- 
ploy one person to take charge of the entire canvass, 
while others divide their constituency into groups 
of about twenty, and appoint one canvasser for each 
group. If any persons prefer not to distribute 
their gifts to the various societies but to make one 
undesignated contribution, it is customary with 
some churches to divide such amounts according to 
a scale determined in annual meeting. 

(c) Cultural. 

Certain churches are beginning to realize that 
those who unite with them should learn from the 
first to assume their share of responsibility both for 
church maintenance and for benevolence. The 

covenant therefore is framed to require 
Train New a distinct pledge to be faithful in this 
flembers sphere of Christian activity, and when 

the candidate appears before the exam- 
ining committee he is presented with the opportu- 
nity to start aright as a contributor to the church 
and to the six missionary treasuries. 

In presenting these suggestions we have felt it 
our duty to gather from many sources that which 
wide study and practical experience have tested 
and proved worthy of consideration. We therefore 
commend them to the churches and earnestly hope 
for their general adoption. We are aware that any 
systematic attempt to revive the spirit of giving in 
the hearts of all our people proposes hard work, 
but we believe both that the emergency demands 
unremitting toil on the part of those who love our 
missionary enterprises and that the results of faith- 
fulness in such endeavor will redound to the in- 
creased power and influence of our denomination, 
to the extension.of the kingdom of Christ in the 
world and to the glory of God. The foregoing is 
therefore submitted to the prayerful consideration 
of the churches whose servants we are. 

George A. Tewksbury, Chairman, George P. 
Eastman, Secretary, Amos Andrews, Raymond Cal- 
kins, Calvin M. Clark, Arthur J. Covell, Bennett T. 
Gale, J. Howard Gaylord, Burton 8S. Gilman, Henry 
S. Huntington, D. Melancthon James, Samuel Lane 
Loomis, Robert A. MacFadden, Arthur B. Patten, 
David C. Reid, Edward A. Robinson, Doremus 
Scudder, Frank R. Shipman, Ezra N. Smith, Isaiah 
W. Sneath, Frederic E. Sturgis, T. Clayton Welles, 
Robert G. Woodbridge, Herbert P. Woodin, Robert 
M. Woods, Committee on Missionary Work of the 
General Association of the Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts. 





BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, Unionville, Mo. 


5% and 6% Investments 


In first Mortgages on improved farms in the 
famous Blue Grass and Corn Belt regions of 
Towa and Missouri. Safe as Government Bonds. 


Let us send you our lists. 


























Established 1859, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


i _ Funeral 
i= Undertakers =| 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . 
+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 




















Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 























Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. p Each 
additional line ten cenis, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








MRS. C. A. G. THURSTON 


At the Somerville Hospital, Sept. 14, — an illness 
of three weeks of typhoid fever, Mrs. Anna (Moore) 
Thurston, wife of Rev. Charles A. G. Thurston, peer. 
intendent of the Ministerial Department of the Eva 
gelistic Association of New England. Mrs. Thansten 
was a graduate of Abbott Academy, Andover, Massg., of 
the class of 1870. Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thurston were for 
eighteen years residents of Laconia, N. H., where Mr. 
Thurston was pastor of the Congregational church. 
The oe — held in Fall River, Mass., Tuesday, 

Sept. service was conducted by Rev. Fred: 
Soeur Alien fs Rockland, Mass. 


MRS. SARAH B. C, GREELEY 
The body of Mrs. Sarah B. C. Greeley, whose death 
was noticed last week, was laid on Tuesday in the ceme- 
paw Moat Pittsfield, N. H., by the side of her husband and 


Mrs. Greeley was the Soneins of Rev. Jonathan 
Curtis and the widow of Rev 8. N. Greeley. It has 
been said of her: “She loved. oe serve. Almost com- 
ae she filled out that definition of greatness which 

ag P gese e to his disciples. Though she counted 
oa her intimate friends many of the cultured and 
prominent people of her day, both East and West, she 
was the companion and helper of the unknown and 
the humble. undreds owe some of their richest in- 
3} trations to the sympathetic touch of her — and the 
stimulus of her bright mind + Me Oe 
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Autumn Weddings 


Intending purchasers will find in the 
various departments attractive novelties 
in this line adapted to bridal gifts, viz: 

Cut Glass Pieces 
Fine Lamps, from the low cost to the 
fine ones. 
Single Dozens of China Plates, from 
$5 up to the costly specimens. 
China Chocolat Sets 
Umbrella Holders 
Guest-Room Water Sets 
Flower Vases 
Jardinieres (with pedestals or without) 
China Tea Sets 


Dinner Sets. In this department will 
be seen an extensive variety, from the 
low cost, everyday set to the high 
class porcelain services of the most 
valuable kinds. Many of our designs 
are imported as stock patterns and 
are always readily matched—an_ ad- 
vantage appreciated by experienced 

* housekeepers. 


Art Pottery Rooms, third floor, have 
now an exhibit of rare designs of 
china and glass bric-a-brac, equal to 
any now on view in the best china 
shops in London, Berlin and Paris. 


Odd Pitchers. We have gleaned from 
the best foreign and American pot- 
teries many quaint shapes and deco- 
rations, numbering over 600 kinds to 
choose from, some with mottoes from 
which the following are copied : 

“ The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears out.” 


“ There’s a saying old and musty, yet it’s ever 
new: Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
” 


you. 


“Those who have money are troubled about 
it, those who have none are troubled without it.” 


“If you your lips would keep from slips, five 
things observe with care, of whom you speak, to 
whom you speak, and how and when and where.” 


“ Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
Historical Plates, frou Wedgwood. 
Several new subjects, viz: Yale College 
and the old fence, Birthplace of 
Whittier—at the back of the plate are 
his lines: 
“T know not where [lis islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air. 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 

Parian Statuary —busts and statuettes. 
costing from $3 up to $50 each, 
among which are: Dickens, Shake 
speare, Dr. Holmes, Mozart, Beethoven. 
Haydn, Wagner, Phillips, Robert 
Collyer, Governor Andrew,* Charles 
Sumner, Daniel Webster, Grant, Lin- 
coln, Victoria, Mendelssohn. . 


Never was our stock larger, more 
valuable and comprehensive than 16¥. 


Inspection invited. - 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(Seven Floors), 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 
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The Business Outlook 


Shipments of merchandise continue on a 
large scale and the demand from jobbers is 
up to the expectations of even the most san- 
guine. Likewise retail trade has spurted con- 
siderably, due principally to the advent of 
fall weather. Another factor influencing re- 
tail business is the settlement of the steel 
strike, which restores at least 50,000 men to 
their work. The general impression seems to 
be that the death of President McKinley will 
be passed without any serious shock to gen- 
eral commercial business. Confidence in the 
new executive is high and his policy is ex- 
pected to be practically a continuation of the 
previo:'s one. 

Of the leading staples, cotton alone has 
shown any irregularity. Wool, while the 
least active, is steady, and manufacturers 
apparently have plenty of orders, which neces- 
sitates their being in the market for wool 
with more or less constancy. Reports from 
the London auction sales are to the effect that 
wool prices average five per cent. higher than 
at the previous sale. 

Locally a good jobbing demand is to be 
noted for cotton goods, and ginghams are re- 
ported sold ahead. Fall River print mills 
have been obliged to run night and day to fill 
the orders for mourning goods. In the boot 
and shoe industry conditions are favorable 
and manufacturers are apparently determined 
to get full prices for shoes, and in this they 
are justified, owing to the strength of leather 
and hides. Lumber continues active. 

Monetary rates are inclined to remain snug 
except to the most favored borrowers. While 
no absolute stringency is expected, rates are 
expected to rule pretty firm from now until 
after the first of the year. In the speculative 
markets conditions are practically unchanged. 
The big Wall Street interests support prices 
and the best opinion seems to be that in order 
for them to shift the burden they are carrying 
on to the shoulders of the public they must 
make a strong and active market for stocks. 
The feature of the week has been the reduc- 
tion of one-half per cent. in the usual quar- 
terly Amalgamated dividend. This action 
was not totally unexpected, but will undoubt- 
edly have an unfavorable effect on the entire 
copper share list in Boston. 





Intelligent Discipleship 
A View Point for Youth 


“Cincinnati, 1901,” proved as beneficent as its 
noteworthy predecessors, and doubtless the fall 
state gatherings will carry forward its influence. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


periodical literature of our time. And thistincludes 
the denominational press. 

Will young people in Congregational homes note 
these words from Rev. E. T. Root, favorably known 
to Endeavorers in Rhode Island and elsewhere: 


‘*Every trade today has its newspaper or- 
gan; every fad and sport its periodical. 
Every up-to-date man or woman has a spe- 
cialty, and to make the most of it feels com- 
pelled to take the corresponding periodical. 
Now a Christian is one whose business in 
life is to seek first the kingdom of God. And 
who can follow it up with enthusiasm and 
success who does not read the weekly reli- 
gious newspaper, whose every issue is a 
fresh chapter added to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles? Young Christian, at the start give 
yourself this aid to intelligent disciple- 
ship.’’ 


Add to the particular Congregational features of 
this journal the outlook upon the entire field of 
Christian thought, and the significance of a careful 
and regular reading of these columns will be seen. 

But appreciation must come through knowledge. 
We will supply the knowledge for 25 cents. That 
is, we will send this paper to new names for that 
amount until Jan. 1, 1902. 

Also, by special arrangement just completed with 
the Christian Endeavor World, we will receive 
new subscriptions to that paper and our own for 
$2.25, and send both papers from date to Jan. 1, 
1903. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 29-Oct. 5. Light in Dark Places. 
Ps. 91; Isa. 35; 1 Pet. 1: 16-21. 
What are dark places? Why they are dark. How 
faith illumines them. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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FEATHERS 


Curled, Cleansed, Dyed, Remade into 
Boas and.small feathers put together 
to make new. The very high price of 
Ostrich feathers makes us valuable to 
you, to help you economize. 


GLOVES 
CLEANSED 
10c ru 


2c extra for return by mail. 


LEWANDO’S 


Dyers, Cleansers, Launderers, 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 479 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


Largest in America. Established 1829. 











OUR SPACIOUS, NEWLY ENLARGED 
Millinery Department 


Was thrown open to the public MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23d. 


now occupies the entire Second Floor of 


This department 
our Winter Street Buildings, and is re- 


plete with the most recent Importations from Paris and London, together with 


designs from the best American artists. 


GILCHRIST Co. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 








Subscribers’ Wants 





They have already opened. What is the deepest 
meaning of these conventions to Christian youth? 
For what do the leaders of the hosts of young peo- 
ple of every denomination seek? Spirituality, with 
intelligence to make it practically useful. 

The Intelligent Disciple cannot be developed 
apart from sources of instruction. Outside of the 
Bible and religious books they are largely in the 


YUAU. 















Line of 
Life 


on PEARLINE 
users’ hands should 





be deep and long. PEARLINE 
lengthens life by removing the 
evils of the old way of washing: | 
cramped bending to rub, long, | 
breathing fetid steam, weary | 
standing on feet, over-exertion, 
exhaustion. Doctor Common 
Sense tells you this is bad. 
With PEARLINE you simply 
soak, boil and rinse. Quick, 
easy, sensible, healthful— 
Proved by millions of users. 639 














Nurse. A thoroughly competent woman, who can 
furnish the best of references, would like a permanent 
engagement as nurse or companion to an invalid. Ad- 
dress ** Nurse,’”’ Redding Center, Ct. 


Wanted after Oct. 1, by a competent woman, a posi- 
tion to care for a household of refinement, or as com- 
panion. References exchanged. Address, Miss 8. M. A. 
The Congregationalist oftice, Boston, Mass. 


Farnished Rooms to Kent. Widow of Congre- 
gational minister has rooms $1.50 to $3.50 per week. 





Address or call for Mrs. A. L. Parsons, 57 Ridgeway | 
Lane, Boston. (Directly back of State House.) 


For Sale. A six-roomed frame house in North- 
western Alabama among mountain whites. Price small. 
Three acres. Healthy. Coal oil in neighborhood. Pic- 
ture shown at Room 607, Congregational House, Boston. 


Te Let. In a quiet home four miles from Boston’ 
two or three pleasant, furnished rooms, with use of 
kitchen if desired. Good neighborhood, near electrics. 
Terms moderate. Address, Miss B., care The Congre- 


| gationalist. 


For Sale Cheap. An almost new single stereopticon, 
with we light, and also 50 Passion Play pictures. Rev. 
W. J. Warner, Abingdon, III. 


Wanted. Stenographer with literary experience, 
whose time is not ew d occupied, wishes a weekly en- 
agement. Has machine. Dictation at residence, if 
desired. References. Address H. H., 12 Wellington 
St., Boston. 


Wanted, by a lady, board in Roxbury or Jamaica 
Plain, where house is owned by occupant, with grounds 
preferred, south room on bathroom floor, up one flight, 
price moderate. references exchanged. Address, 154 


| Metropolitan Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 


A Retired Clergyman and his wife desire per- 
manent board with private family in Boston, or in 
suburbs on trolley line. They require two large un- 
furnished rooms an‘ bath, on second floor. Address 
Dr. H. 8. Pomeroy, 259 Beacon St., Boston. 


Wanted, a home in a Christian amiy, by a iady 
whose brain is overworked and needs rest from stenog- 
enn bl Would assist in care of children, sewing or house- 
keeping for small Leger gooey. ee References if desired. 








This little volume was made be- 
CLOSET cause many readers of The Congre- 
D gationalist insisted that the Closet 

AN 


and Altar Column should be put 

into a permanent form convenient 

for daily use. The book is appreci- 
ALT AR ated by the general book trade. 

But its immediate success is first of 
all due to the demand from our subscribe 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the book takes its name and which has furrished 
the material for its pages. 


The Pilgrim Press 


rs who 


Boston, 
Mass. 





$1.00 
postpaid 


Address A. L., office of The Congregationalist. 
All the 


b 
B E EC H E R important works 
of the great preacher are OO 
now issued by rh B KS 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspond ggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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) and How Best to Spend It 
03 Publishers of SUCCESS take pleasure in announcing that they 
have entered into exclusive contracts with ten American periodicals 
SSai= —each a leader in its own distinctive field—by which extremely low 
7] 4 ——— | prices have been secured, based on heavy subscription guarantees. The 
pr. benefit of these prices is now given to the public in the following extraor- 
. dinary clubbling offers, by which you may obtain 
Ly FOUR MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 
oa Last season more than 300,000 people took advantage of our remarkable clubbing offers. 
9 Tat oe cores connam 
= OFFER 


$1.00 per year 





GREAT FAMILY 


(For Success, - © ‘= « 
Father, Review of Reviews (new), 


Current Literature (new), or New England 


7BS6: 





Mother, Magazine may be substituted. 

Boys Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly - 1.00 pn 
and The Cosmopolitan may be substituted. Pri 
Girls) The D mer, a sad ai 71.00 - 


The Household, or Good Housekeeping may be substituted. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR A FULL YEAR AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR SEVERAL ADDRESSES. FOREIGN POSTAGE EXTRA. 
SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and post profusely illustrated monthly published. The inspira” 
— of a lifetime has come to thousands of SUCCESS readers through their investment of One Dollar, its yearly 
subscription price. ere ; 
Review of Reviews is the “indispensable”? magazine, presenting a brilliant record in print and picture of thee 
| world’s thought and work,—monthly, $2.50 a year. The Cosmopolitan has been for years without a superior as a 
| magazine of general and varied aticaceeene_ Sean $1.00 a year, The Household is a supreme authority in 
home-work and decoration, table-equipment, nursery-lore, etiquette, pyrography, photography, and offers a very* 
high class of poetry and fiction,—monthly, $1.00 a year, Leslie’s is one of the great modern monthlies whose 
articles and illustrations are the highest expression of magazine art,—monthly, $1.00 a Fg Current Literature 
is the leading literary monthly of America; _it keeps you in complete touch with the world of letters,—$3.00 a year. 
The Designer pictures in colors the latest Parisian and New York fashions, describing costumes, millinery, designs 
\| and fabrics for women and children,—monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Other Attractive Offers 


Regular Price Our Price 












(Personal Checks Accepted), 


$1.00 per year 






















































SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines, - . - $2.00 $7.50 
SUCCESS, and any two of our dollar magazines, . . 3.00 2.00 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Rev. (new), and any one of ourdollarmagazines, 4.50 2.50 
SUCCESS. and Leslie's ont & Ee ae 500 8 §=62.75 
eview of Reviews (new), and any two of our 
SUCCESS, a Current Literature (oom), f dollar magazines, 6.00 3.00 
SUCCESS, Keview of Reviews (new), and Current Literature,(new), 6.50 3.00 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, 7.00 3.00 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Rev. (new), and Leslie’s Weekly, 7.50 3.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Gurrent Literature (new), 
and New England Magazine, . . . = 9.50 4.00 
New subscriptions only will be accepted at the above prices for the Review of Reviews, Current 
Literature, and North American Review, but present subscribers may renew their subscriptions by 
adding One Dollar for each renewal subscription, to the combination prices named. Either new or re- 
newal subscriptions will be accepted for all other magazines named, including Success. ‘Transfers from 
One member of a family to another are not accepted as new subscriptions. 























OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER 












Success, ean nys $1.00 
Review of Reviews (new), 15-50 


Or New England Magazine. 3.50 


Current Literature (new), . 


3.00 
Or any ¢wo of our $1.00 magazines. 


North American Review (new) 5.00 | cre tour, magazines wit ) 
Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. questions of the day.) 
North American Review presents a most brilliant galaxy of articles by the greatest writers on world- 
blems,—monthly, $5.00 a year. The New England Magazine paints with loving touch the landmarks of 
ew England; tells of her history and tradition and of the achievements of her sons throughout the world — 
monthly, $3.00 per annum, Good ayer is the acknowledged arbiter regarding the little “kinks” 
which make the home a place of delight,—monthly, $1 a year. Leslie’s Weekly is the pupular, up-to-date, 


Only 


(These four m 














literary and pictorial record of moving events at home and abroad—weekly, $4.00 a year. 


zines will keep you 
burning 


$4.00 per year 




















SUBSTITUTIONS e Anew subscription to The Review of Reviews, a new subscription 
a 
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to Current Literature, and a new or renewal subscription to the 
New England Magazine may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s 
Monthly, Good Housekeeping, The Designer and the Household may be substituted each for 
any other, except SUCCESS. A subscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be 
included in every order. 

Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; 
otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the subscription is.received. 
Orders may be left with any reliable newsdealer. 

If these clubbing offers appeal to you, they will appeal to your neighbors also. 
and we will tell you how to make money by mentioning the offers to your friends. 


To PASTORS and You can all make money for your church through these popu- 


Write us immediately, 











CHURCH MEMBERS. lar clubbing offers. Write to us and we will tell you how. 
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THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 











$2.50 per year 


21 University Building, Washington Square . . Netw York City 





$3.00 per year 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to represent SUCCESS and to present these popular clubbing offers. Write to as for full particulars. 











